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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With strength altogether astonishing in a man of his 
years the Pope has been holding out for many days 
against a very grave attack of illness. In the latest 
bulletin it is repeated that even through his last relapse 
he has lost none of his mental grip and on Thursday he 
had a long interview on State business with Cardinal 
Rampolla. But on Thursday night there was another 
relapse and it is feared that the Pope’s life may be very 
near the end. His life has been long and good ; and 
we can only hope that the firm equable mind will enable 
him, as it enabled Kant against every medical opinion, 
to resist for a while the collapse of the body. The 
Pope is a man who can still do good work by being 
what he is. Is there anyone alive for whom the 
sympathy of the peoples would be so wide and real ? 


If the president of a republic is at all like ordinary 
men, and the President of the French Republic certainly 
would not claim to be extraordinary, M. Loubet by the 
end of his third day in London must have had enough. 
Our authorities did not spare him. They marked their 
appreciation of his sancta simplicitas by cramming into 
the not many hours he spent in London as much 
gorgeousness, ceremony and shouting as possibly 
could be got in. However republicans have usually 
at least as good an appetite for show as others, and 
Englishmen may fairly hope that M. Loubet was 
pleased with his entertainment, and felt that he had 
been ‘‘done well”. Indeed it could hardly be other- 
wise, for the King has thrown himself enthusiastically 
into all the festivities, and in felicity of bearing and, as 
it were, perfection of touch in these State courtesies the 
English King is probably without a rival in Europe. 
Courtesy is the right word for occasions such as these ; 
for they have none of the political significance which 
the self-importance of journalists reads into them. If 
they had indeed, all these fervid protestations of affec- 
tion for France would appear, after all that was 
said and written but a very short time since, decidedly 
ridiculous. 


Undoubtedly from Monday to Thursday morning 
M. Loubet was the hardest worked man in Europe. 
On Tuesday he was up at seven, and visited in the 


morning the French hospital in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
the Governesses’ Home in Lancaster Gate and 
received and answered addresses from half a dozen 
institutions. He lunched at the Guildhall, a ceremony 
which seems especially to have pleased the French. 
He has given a dinner at the French Embassy, he has 
attended a dinner at Lansdowne House and a State Ball: 
at Buckingham Palace, he has been to Windsor, he has- 
reviewed the troops at Aldershot. He made several: 
speeches and sent many messages; and though it is 
not possible on these occasions altogether to escape the- 
stereotyped language of official compliment, the 
sincerity of M. Loubet was refreshingly conspicuous. 
One felt, as he said in answer to the Lord Mayor's 
welcome, that he really was ‘‘heureux d’apporter ici, 
au coeur méme de cette illustre cité, le salut cordial du 
peuple francais ” and that he had a genuine hope as he 
said at Buckingham Palace ‘‘a resserrer les liens 
d’amitié entre les deux nations”. The simple expres— 
sion of the hope makes supererogatory all the ingenious 
conjectures of ‘‘ inner significance” and the rest which 
are thrust upon us on such occasions. 


Why does the press always describe a state per- 
formance at the Opera as a ‘‘gala performance” ?’ 
The very sound calls up every association of grossness 
in resplendency and offence in luxury. ‘‘State per- 
formance”, the correct description in the ‘‘ Court 
Circular ”, avoids all that. But the journalist will have- 
his gala, and the ‘*‘ Times” more than sustained the 
gala note in its description of ‘‘this auspicious occa- 
sion”. ‘The effect was superb; and it was surely 
enhanced by such a flashing and scintillation of diamonds. 
from the heads and necks of ladies, and such a blaze of 
colour from uniforms and the ribbons of orders as has 
seldom been seen even at Covent Garden. For splen- 
dour of diamonds, for their cold and fierce sheen, that 
assemblage in Covent Garden has only been surpassed, 
&c. . . . In one box alone, on the right-hand side of 
the stalls, were six ladies in a row, apparently all of 
equal height, whose six tiaras flashed like a waterfall of 
liquid fire.” 

It is a pity the scribe did not get the names of the 
six ladies all in a row. It would have been much 
glory to them to be handed down in such a description. 
We doubt if even ‘‘ Myra’s Journal” could beat it. No 
wonder an American gentleman from ‘‘ Claridge’s” did 
not mind giving his ninety guineas for a place, ‘‘as 
long as he saw the King”. Apparently he did not rate 
the President at so high a figure. We wonder did Mr.. 
Higgins of the Opera Syndicate himself contribute this. 
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** scintillating” or was if‘the:man who does the* 
‘*Times Competition” advertisements?) Whoever it 
was, bis imagination: was on a par with that other 
‘*Times” writer who foresaw the permanent union of 
France and England because a dozen Englishmen 


shouted hurrah, as M. Loubet left Boulogne. 


M. Loubet’s visit was timed to follow the close of the 
French Parliamentary session; and it was well that he 
was not held in any way to t the principles of 
M. Combes’ Cabinet. On the last day of the session 
M. Combes, elated at his success in concluding one 
stage of an infamous campaign in safety, made an 
avowal, extreme even for him, of his enmity to religion 
as well as religious bodies. ‘‘ Our sceptical age” he 
said ‘‘ has no faith in spontaneous religious vocations ”. 
The plain fact is that M. Combes, who was put into his 
place to take the odium which a bigger man wished to 
shirk, has begun to grow dangerously proud of his 
strength. He is getting out of hand’) M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has at last intervened, but he must see that 
his intervention has had the minimum of effect and will 
begin to feel that his creature is a little too good at the 
work. In that case thé 'creature will probably dis- 
appear before another session reaches its natural con- 
clusion. Unhappily the evil'that he has done will live 
after him and the period of his notoriety, 


Since last week the Manchester, Burnley and Leeds 
Chambers of Commerce, the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Royal Colonial Institute, and the 
West India Committee have met’ to discuss the great 
fiscal question. The energetic interest shown in the 
North is further stimulated by the news that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself will ‘‘ open the campaign ” with a 
speech at Glasgow on 6 October and Mr. Morley is to 
begin an opposition campaign soon afterwards. All 
the discussions, especially the speeches at the Man- 
chester: Chamber ot Commerce, show that a very large 
majority of people while they affirm a general belief in 
established policy are merely groping after convictions. 
All this zeal for inquiry is no doubt greatly to their 
credit but it carries the inference that they are not sorry 
to postpone the responsibility of coming to a definite 
decision. The effect of a robust conviction in contact 
with this almost universal suspension of judgment is 
likely to be immediate and extensive; and a duel 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morley will at least 
leave few people in the North in the present state of 
neutrality. Mr. Chamberlain may be trusted to rise to 
any polemic occasion and Mr. Morley’s fidelity to old 
Liberal memories is likely to give his. philosophy the 
militant savour that it usually misses, 


It is suggested by the ‘‘ Standard”, whose Parlia- 
mentary notes are often well informed, that the Liberal 
leaders are waiting on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, so 
far as their conduct in Parliament on the fiscal question 
is concerned. ‘‘ Much may depend on the view which 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach and his colleagues take of the 
immediate situation.” We think this very likely. But 
meanwhile Mr. George Lambert, one of the fighting 
unofficial Liberals, has set on the paper what Mr. 
Lambert's friends would no doubt glory in as a drastic 
motion. One part of the motion declares that the 
Inquiry” is an expedient to enable the Government 
to retain office ; while quite another part declares that 
free trade in food is essential. Is not this a somewhat 
large and double-barrelled resolution for one small man 
to move on the same day? Would he not do better to 
set his propositions down as two distinct resolutions ? 
He has precedent in a way. Peel introduced free trade 
in a series of resolutions. Mr. Lambert is himself a 
farmer of—if he will allow us to say so—an engaging’ 
personality. We doubt though whether he will endear 
himself to his class by his resolution: for if there is 
one thing in the world on which [farmers are practically 
unanimous in England, it is that corn is too low by. 
many shillings a quarter. 


In the London press a story is quoted from the 
“* Manchester Guardian” to the effect. that Lord Salis- 
bury has stated emphatically that. Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to have resigned after his first fiscal speech. 
This is the sort of story asiard, one would: think, to 


carry off unblishingly as a) new pair of 
plaid: trousers: of unusually large: squares. ut we 


daresayit was:the:talk the town in.Mancliester.. It 


must be highly satisfactory to the Manchester Con- 


_ servatives to know that they have an organ in touch 


with Hatfield. Did this story give pause to their 
Chamber of Commerce ?° 


The Irish Land Bill has passed the committee stage 
with. a- speed: unparalleled: in legislation of-this kind: 


Mr. Wyndham is to be congratulated an his well- 


deserved success, and it is to be noted’ that the 
Nationalists and the landlords have both made real con-. 
cessions. But there is a difference: the Nationalists 
have consented to receive on the tenants’ behalf a little 
less than they would like : the landlords have agreed to 


surrender valuable rights for the sake of a new under- 


standing, And it ischeaper to sacrifice:aspirations than 
real property. Messrs. Redmond and O’Brien have 
been genuinely. anxious to secure the Bill, Mr. Dillon 


‘has bridled his impotent malice, while Mr. Healy (who 


knows more of the technicalities of theIrish land ques- 


‘tion than the rest of the Nationalists put together) has, 


so to say, miscuit utile dulc? by contriving’in ttte- course 
of some really helpful suggestions to insult. his:former 
colleagues with considerable skill. Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
opportunity. of revealing his limitations came;.and was 
fully. utilised, when the merits of. certain, individual 


_ Officials were discussed. 


The Chief Secretary, stiffened by the Treasury, was 
wise to refuse to confine the bonus on sales to five 
years. His critics on both sides had evidently not 
paused to consider the effect on imperial and municipal 
finance of attempting to concentrate into afew years the 
sale of an enormous number of estates. Nor would 
the practical transfer of land to the- tenants be accele- 
rated by a deliberate cangestion of the courts. As 
regards that minor part of the Bill which amends 
the existing rent-fixing laws, we confess that we 
have been unable to discaver the objects and 
reasons for most of the provisions. We acquit Mr. 
Wyndham of a desire to stimulate sale by making the 
rent-fixing process even more unsatisfactory than it is 
already, and can only conclude that he has not mastered 
the intricacies of a most complicated matter. If’ the 
Bill results in practically universal transfer of lands, 
the defects of the rent-fixing machinery will come to 
have merely an academic interest. But they will 
always claim the attention of students who desire to 
discover how fundamentally inept British legislation 
can be when a succession of very ignorant Parliaments 
tries to remedy real grievances expounded by unscru- 
pulous advocates. 


There is not likely to be. much trouble on the Report’ 


stage, but on Wednesday harmony was threatened, 
and a division actually brought about, by the new clause 
which partly compensates Trinity College for the loss 
in revenue caused by the redemption of its head-rents. 
Other bodies—notably the disestablished Church ot 
Ireland—and individuals must suffer by the bill, which 
is far more favourable to the middleman than to the 
head landlord, but Trinity College is in the exceptional 
position of having had its relations with middleman- 
lessees governed by legislation. The college has been 
in the past prevented from making such bargains as an 
individual might, and since head-rents are to be re- 
deemed by an arrangement to which the head landlord 
is not a party, there is an exceptional case for relief: 
The Nationalists were aroused: one Irish and one 
Engtish Law Officer are members for Dublin University : 


a job was scented. And’so Mr: Redmond, to many of 


whose following Trinity is anathema, had to lift an 
unnatural voice against his alma mater, while Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, with a mendacious effrontery which 
even the successful practice of cheap journalism does 
not excuse, described the University, which was the 
first in the United Kingdom to open its doors to Roman 
Catholics, as ‘‘ the most exclusive-in Europe”. 


The system of checking the spending of the money 
voted by Parliament and seeing that it is not spent 
without. due legal authority is usually supposed to be 
as perfect. as the wit of man can make it. But. this 
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cannot by any means be said of the preliminary opera- 
tion of voting it, and immense sums of money are 
annually voted at motor speed withéut members in 
the least knowing what they are doing. Sir James 
Fergusson’s Committee was appointed about eighteen 
months ago to consider ‘this subject and its report 
has just been presented to the ‘House of Commons. 


-It recommends increased powers of the Public 


Accounts Committee and advises the appointment 
of an additional ‘Committee to be called'the Estimates 
Committee at the ‘beginning of each session. This 
Committee would examine such part of the esti- 
mates as would be selected for it by the Public 
Accounts Committee previously ‘to its consideration 
in ‘Supply. It is recommended also ‘that the 
Public Accounts ittee reports should be dis- 
cussed in Supply; and ‘that increased information 
should be afforded to memibers showing the growth of 
expenditure and fuller explanation of the reasons for 
new expenditure. Many other proposals of a similar 
character are made and ‘the intention is a good one 
that as far as possible details should be known and 
examined before the public accounts become matter of 
party struggle. 


Sir ‘William Anson began ‘his statement on ‘the 
education estimates badly, so dull indeed and so 
official was all the earlier part that we ‘began ‘to sigh 
for Sir John Gorst. But “happily, when he got away 
from ‘machinery, ‘from focal authorities and Acts of 
Parliament’to the real matter, teachers and children, he 
was a newman. There was ‘the life, the earnestness 
in his words that puts: new force into such as are subsid- 
ing into despondency. Undoubtedly ‘there is much 
that is very discouraging in:thework of national educa- 
tion. There'seems so little to show'for it. Still Sir 
William Anson was able to show real ground for hope. 
We are getting away, if very slowly, from the stupid 
mechanical treatment and we are coming to recognise 
that children are living creatures. The debate brought 
out more:plainly than ever that the improvement of the 
teachers is the keynote toeverything in education. Then 
the physical condition of the children wants far more 
consideration than it has had. 


This degeneracy of the lower section of the population 
was discussed in several very thoughtful speeches in 
the Lords on Monday. |The statistics by which the 
debate was prompted come from the army. The re- 
cruiting sergeants reject a great many candidates, and 
of those accepted one in three is reiected by the 
doctors as unfit. It has been argued that the ‘figures 
only imply that those whose physique throws them out 
of employment elsewhere turn to the army as a last 
resort ; but there is more-evidence than the recruiting 
Statistics can give. Ill-housing and ill-feeding in the 
slums of the big towns are producing a race of men 
whose, physical deficiencies are a disgrace to the civili- 
sation which has produced them. If the physique of 
men and especially women is increasing from the 
artisan class upwards, the well-being of some of the 
classes below is steadily degenerating. The Govern- 
ment promise an inquiry to be made in consultation 
with the medical profession. A subject so vital to the 
health of the nation demands inquiry ; but we already 
know that the congestion in the towns and the miserable 
provisions for housing the people are at the root of the 
matter. Till these are tackled inquiries are merely a 
vicious cause of delay in an obvious duty. 


Motor cars have been suddenly thrust on a country 
altogether unprepared for them and legislation has 


_ failed altogether in France or in England to fit the new 


thing to the old environment. The Bill introduced in 
the Lords on Monday by Lord Balfour of Burleigh is 
the first general effort to cope with the difficulties. 
Everyone expected that registration, the first means 
of fixing responsibility, would be insisted upon. As 
the simplest aid to identification distinct numbers 
are to be fixed on every car—a point which will meet 
with much opposition from the owners of motor 
“‘broughams ”. .Professional, but not ‘private drivers, 
an.exception which anaoys both Mr. Wason and Lord 

ry, are to be licensed. As a sort of compensa- 
tion for these restrictions, so called, the speed limit is 


to'be totally abolishedexcept'in urban districts, and'the 
definition of legal driving tobe left, as it now is in the 
case of ‘horses, ‘to ‘the sole judgment of the police. 
The Bill contains some: quite ludicrous contradictions on 
the licensing question ; and:the:permission given to local 
authorities ‘to allow variations in the speed limit in 
their urban districts is a copy of a regulation that:-has 
caused endless trouble in France. But on the whole 
the ‘Bill is‘a sensible and:thorough attempt to:face the 
question. 

The possibility of co-ordinating University educa- 
tion through the Empire has been discussed for some 
time ; and on Thursday a conference was held at 
Burlington House under ‘the auspices of the Royal 
Society for ‘the purpose of ‘taking definite action. As 
the first step towards co-ordination the idea is to form 
an Imperial Council to.deal permanently with the whole 
subject and one of the principal duties of the council 
would be to develop a scheme for post-graduate courses 
in applied science. The special emphasis laid on 
science was indicated ‘by the presence of Lord Kelvin 
and Sir Oliver Lodge. But ‘the members at ‘the ‘con- 
ference were representative of every branch of Univer- 
sity education. “Mr. "Bryce opened the meeting, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge proposed the first resolu- 
tion. Lord Strathcona, Dr..Mahaffy, Sir A. Riicker 
and many other distinguished men spoke. Amid all 
this representative talent it came upon us with a shock 
to find Sir Gilbert Parker's name in a prominent position 
at the’ beginning and end of the account of the con- 
ference. One is almost inclined to think sometimes 
that Canada, that:great.Dominion, exists only to raise 
Sir Gilbert Parker, a moderately successful novelist, 
into ‘‘ the seats. of the«mighty ”. 


What will'Oxford do without Mr. Brodrick, who'has 
decided to-resign the wardenship of Merton? One can 
only hope that-his’figure on ‘foot or on horseback will 
still'remain one of ‘the permanent sights of the ‘High, 
as ‘familiar almost as the buildings. For very many 
years Mr. Brodrick, with the confidence of a man who 
has done more than the rest, has kept his colleagues in 
touch ‘with the world. ‘He was once going to be a 
Goldwin Smith to the ‘Radical party. He has edited 
the ‘‘ Times ”—for one day ;.and has written ‘many of 
its leading articles. They have gone off, he thinks, 
since those days. On one occasion, being more than 
usually struck with the want of style, he said ‘to the 
present warden of a neighbouring college, ‘‘ Why you 
might.almost*have written them yourself” and it is the 
best of compliments to ‘Mr. Brodrick that the brother 
warden was willing to accept ‘the soft aspersion. In- 
deed it is a fime thing in Mr. Brodrick that he keeps so 
buoyant a-delight in his own past, and has never let a 
scholar’s diffidence ‘spoil his active work. It will be 
difficult to find a successor, and distinguished heads of 
colleges are not common just now. 


Few would have «predicted, who had ‘seen the 
University elevens in ‘their trial matches, such brilliant 
cricket as was seen at Lord’s‘on Thursday. Oxford, 
universally condemned by the critics, appeared as an 
eleven very muchabovethe average. Mr. Raphael’sgreat 
innings perhaps does not take a high place among the 
centuries made in'this‘match ; but:after his first fitry he 
played finely. Carlisle, ‘McIver, Evans, all showed 
good form and their:cricket’was attractive. But in the 
Oxford bowling'the-superiority lay. We have seen no 
University bowler ‘since Mr. Woods keep so good a 
length, so cleverly:\varythis pace or so make the ball 
turn on ‘a ‘hard wicket as did Mr. Evans; and his 
success has a strangely close resemblance to the 
great victory ‘won ‘by his uncle, Mr. A. H. ‘Evans, 
most famous of Oxford bowlers, in 1881. Perhaps the 
Cambridge team was not this year full of players who 
could compare with the many Studds and Steels whom 
Mr. A. H. Evans defeated : but better batting than Mr. 
Dowson’s in ‘the first innings we do not wish to see. 
The better side won. ‘With the exception of McDonell, 
whose length was good, the Cambridge bowlers were 
wretched, even Mr. Dowson. ‘Mr. Evans on the other 
hand was brilliant:and Martin, Burn and Ernsthausen 
all kept a steady length and the first two bowled a very 
good ball‘nowand'then. Except for three drawn games 


the match has been won alternately since 1890. | 
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Henley had one innovation this year which we hope 
we shall never see repeated. A big ugly stage was put 
up in Phyllis Court, the most beautiful of the Henley 
lawns, and there in the evening select comedians gave a 
variety entertainment on behalf of the funds of the 
Union Jack Club. With a view to collecting for the 
same object a boat containing three soldiers in uniform 
and one sailor was paddled about inside the boom and 
its occupants from time to time solicited subscriptions 
with the melancholy drone of the mendicant. We wish 
all success to the Union Jack Club, but if it is dependent 
for its support on ill-timed tricks of this sort it had 
much better collapse. The general meeting was a great 
success on the last day, as soon as there was no 
M. Loubet as a counter-attraction ; and, as it should 
be, the great race of the meeting was in the final of 
the Grand. It was a piece of unexampled bad luck 
for Third Trinity that Mr. Goldie suddenly collapsed. 
Even without him and with a comparatively untrained 
man in his place they led Leander to the end of the 
houseboats and were beaten only by a few yards. Mr. 
Goldie very pluckily turned out for the Pairs ; and was 
just beaten in a hard race. If he had been well, Third 
Trinity would unquestionably have won both the Goblets 
and the Grand. 


Charity is covering a multitude of sins indeed 
nowadays. So long as it is done to get money for a 
charity, it does not matter what you do appears to be 
the code now. Reading the papers, one would think 
London society had suddenly become the embodiment 
of Christian altruism. Day after day we learn that 
every social celebrity is engaged either in getting up 
a charitable function or attending a charitable function 
got up by some other celebrity. True the function 
always takes the form of show and pleasure, which is 
a little awkward, still it’s all done for charity : so it is 
not the pleasure they go for. We heard the other day 
of some ladies of recognised social position who 
declined to ‘‘help” at a charity ball, unless they were 
paid. Philanthropy in excelsis! exclaims the man who 
has given a large sum toa charity, which, incidentally 
of course, gave him the entrée to a very fashionable 
gathering and a programme from a smart woman, 
who was charitable enough to take a commission for 
selling it to him. Then there was the children’s féte 
the other day for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ; a performance, an exhibition by 
children of the upper class, a public performance, too, 
for anyone could see it for money. Middle-class people 
often make their children a nuisance by putting them 
forward and making them odious little women and 
mannikins. With the children of the aristocracy it is 
usually not so; they are wisely kept young and in the 
background. But this ‘‘ fashionable assembly of ladies 
and children” must be excused, we suppose, as being 
for charity. 


The more cheerful feeling which pervaded the African 
market last week has not been maintained, and prices 
have fallen back again to the old level. The beginning 
of a nineteen-day account is never conducive to any 
liveliness and a continuance of the uncertainties with 
regard to labour is still the great factor which militates 
against any increase in the general business. The 
public still holds aloof and what little business is 
passing is on the short-profit system, which has 
always a tendency against a rise in prices pro- 
fessicnally manipulated. The demand for money 
continues good, and the Bank returns show the 
usually big movements which occur at the half-year 
and the release of the dividends. The Government 
deposits are considerably lower. The ratio of liability 
to reserves has advanced to 51°42 per cent. American 
Rails have been most irregular during the week but 
with some show of firmness. Business appears as slack 
in New York as it does here with little prospect of 
improvement. Home Railways still remain a satis- 
factory feature ; the steady demand for Great Westerns 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire continues. Consols and 
the Transvaal Loan remain firm but hardly as good as 
at the commencement of the week. The foreign 
market remains dull, the Far Eastern news not bein 
considered good. Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June, 1903). 
Consols 923, 4. 


VIVE LA FRANCE, 


ee disputes which have alienated us from France 

during the last few years have sometimes been 
due to grave but more often to trivial causes and there 
is every ground to be glad that the mere superficialities 
of hostility should be eliminated by a generous and 
hearty exhibition of good-will. But in this matter the 
Governments have anticipated the people. The good 
feeling now exhibited by the two peoples has been in 
existence between the authorities for some years. It 
has developed to a certain extent owing to circum- 
stances, but even more to the deliberate intention of 
those in authority on both sides who with admirable 
tenacity have pursued their purpose through all the 
disturbing elements that from time to time have 
come across their path. After all, as we have pointed 
out before, it is the Governments that matter in far 
greater degree than the nations, where alliances or 
wars are concerned or even in the less vital considera- 
tions of coolness or good feeling. Lord Salisbury 
carried through very satisfactory arrangements with 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs even during 
the Dreyfus agitation when public opinion here had 
been whipped up to a dangerous heat and French 
Ministers were generally regarded either as miserable 
cowards or unprincipled ruffians. In spite of the 
dubious blessings of an uncensured press it is gratifying 
to note how small a part in the conduct of international 
affairs is really played by public opinion. Governments 
may be, and often are, wrong but they are rarely so 
hopelessly wrong or so unjust as the man in the street, 
because they are better informed both as to our own 
position and our neighbours’. Although we had not 
complete sympathy with the general conduct of the 
Venezuela affair by our own authorities we always 
regarded with satisfaction the perfect correctness of 
their action towards Germany throughout, in spite 
of every inducement to take a different course. 
These instances in our recent: political relations with 
other countries are enough to show, not that the 
Ministry is always right, but that popular clamour is 
often wrong and that even a Government of which con- 
fidence in its own judgment has not been the distinguish- 
ing feature has the courage to maintain its position in 
spite of the blustering of the press. 

All this is clearly to the good. But, however little 
attention we may think it right to pay to popular 
opinion in matters of foreign policy, we of course recog- 
nise the good effects which are likely to result on inter- 
national relations when the policy of the Ministry has 
the support of the electorate. But M. Loubet has been 


a politician in vain if he does not count popular | 


applause at its true value. He happens to have come 
here at atime when France is popular and Germany 
unpopular. Two years ago the roles were reversed and 
two years hence they may be reversed again, although 
we hope it may not be so as regards France. Probably, 
if it is, there will be little reason for it. When an un- 
scrupulous journalism is ever ready to play on public 
sentiment to increase its own circulation, we must 
expect these sudden changes. The most consolatory 
feature in the present day is that public men are not 
really swayed inthe conduct of delicate negotiations by 
such considerations. The instability of public feeling 
is as old as the world and the comments on it have 
become truisms. If Dante forms one of M. Loubet’s 
subjects for study, he will remember the words of 
Oderigi: 
‘** The noise 

Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind 

That blows from diverse points and shifts its name 

Shifting the point it blows from.” 


He will remember the excellent reception of the Kaiser 
two years ago and will not expect too much. M. 
Loubet deserved quite as good a reception at that 
time but certainly he would not have had it. The Kaiser 
deserves just the same welcome now that he received 
then ; but would he get it ? In fact there is more insta- 
bility about the English crowd than there used to be and 
crowds were never very constant elements for the calcu- 
lations of statesmen. It may well be that President 
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Roosevelt would have an even better welcome than 
President Loubet if it were possible for him to visit 
us, but the fact would have no bearing on the ultimate 
results of Anglo-American policy. It is not a good 
thing that the English crowd has become more frivolous, 
but it is a fact and therefore we must perhaps attach less 
significance to popular applause than of old. Pageants 
have become more common and the habit of indis- 
criminate applause has made popular opinion less 
valuable. 

We would not seek to mar the courtesies which 
have been rightly and royally rendered to our 

est but the habit of flamboyant rhetoric so dear 
to our press may lead to assumptions on the part 
of our friends abroad which the future is doomed 
to falsify. The reception given to M. Loubet con- 
tains no element of approval of the policy of the 
present French Ministry which, in spite of the 
attempts of newspaper correspondents to obscure 
the issue, is resented by all in these islands who 
love freedom, whenever they have taken the trouble to 
follow the course of the struggle. Perhaps it is better 
that we should take no notice of M. Combes’ cam- 
paign against religion and liberty than that we should 
have any repetition of the silly Dreyfus outcry which 
did so much to embitter the relations of France with 
ourselves, but in any case there is no sympathy with 
the infamous crusade against the Orders generally and 
religious instruction in particular. Even Dr. Clifford 
would hardly applaud M. Combes’ aims openly. 

As for M. Waldeck-Rousseau we feel but a gloomy 
satisfaction in the entire fulfilment of our own sinister 
predictions. Little as we love M. Combes we have 
even less respect for his predecessor. The man who 
forges a weapon and puts it in the hand of a fanatic 
is by common consent far more blameworthy than his 
creature when violence is the result. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is far too shrewd a politician not to have 
thoroughly weighed and taken into account the state 
of parties, the demands of the Radicals and the prob- 
able effects of his own policy. He weil knew that his 
own party was only held together by a common hatred 
of the Church and looked upon his Bill as a means of 
satisfying its hatred to the full. He also knows well 
that, if he did not carry out the measure to its inevit- 
able results, his hold over his party would vanish and 
he therefore withdrew from an odious situation which 
he had created but could no longer control, hoping 
that, when his successor had gone to the extreme 
limits which the majority demanded, he might reappear 
in the réle of the strong moderate man and be again 
master of the situation. Fate however has willed 
otherwise. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s great oration in 
the Senate fell flat and he himself far from commanding 
the situation found himself a negligible quantity. Such 
indeed is the due reward of the meanest piece of political 
trickery perpetrated for some time. We do not 
associate M. Loubet with these proceedings or with 
M. Combes’ policy, which may be highly distasteful to 
him personally, and we are sure that the present régime 
in France does not express the highest political possi- 
bilities of the French people, though, as its repre- 
sentative, M. Loubet has been cordially and respect- 
fully received in this country. 

There has been one element in these friendly cele- 
brations which all right-thinking people have observed 
with particular satisfaction. That was the presence of 
M. Delcassé and the especially friendly way in 
which he was received. Probably no man ever de- 
served better of his own country and of ours and indeed 
of Europe at large than this Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
His continued presence at the Quai d’Orsay has been 
a pledge of peace and an earnest that all matters of 
mutual interest will be approached by his Government 
in a wise and tolerant spirit. His prudent and friendly 
attitude towards ourselves has indeed touched the 
sense of the English people, and it was evident to all 
observers that he was recognised and applauded by the 
populace who in this respect deserve credit for their 
“unwontedly right perception. 


AFTER THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE results of the general election in Germany 
have been fully canvassed in our press, and have 
lent themselves to no small amount of loose talk and 
unverifiable speculation. An ignorant English reader 
after reading a column or two of apparently authori- 
tative criticism might easily be tempted into the con- 
soling conviction that Germany was on the eve of a 
complete volte-face in her foreign and domestic policy, 
and that three million voters intoxicated by the crude 
and ill-digested doctrines of social democracy had 
brought the Empire to the brink of a sanguinary 
revolution. Yet if we soberly compare the diagnoses 
of certain pessimists with facts on which all the best 
informed authorities are agreed, what do we find? 
Simply first, that the Government will have a majority 
in the new Reichstag, a composite majority it is true, 
but still a majority; that the Clericals have fully 
held their ground and are the strongest single party 
in the Empire; that the official and orthodox Radicals, 
so to speak, have lost heavily; that the curious 
particularist groups—Guelfists, Poles, South Germans, 
&c., remain much as they did: and lastly that the 
Socialists, now numbering about eighty-two strong, 
have succeeded in polling an aggregate of votes greater 
than that of any other party and almost equal to that of 
all the other parties put together. None of these results 
we imagine come as a surprise to the German people, 
nor indeed to careful students of German politics in this 
country, though what light they throw on the existing 
political situation and future developments is a matter 
both obscure and difficult. Every reason, possible or 
impossible, has been urged to account for the progress, 
so remarkable in many ways, of the Socialist party— 
the Emperor's speeches, the Weltpolitik, the Navy Bills, 
the Tariff, the depression in trade, the deficit in the 
Budget, the policy of the Agrarians, the Polish and 
Danish questions, the repressive action of the executive, 
the unpopularity of militarism and the military régime. 
Probably all these as well as varying personal causes in 
varying constituencies have contributed their quota, and 
we are disposed in the main to agree that the figures point 
to widespread dissatisfaction in certain classes, though 
it is only too easy to indulge in excited exaggerations 
as to the true import of the Socialist success and the 
influence it will have on German policy. It must be 
remembered that the Socialists have a splendid organisa- 
lion, an alluring programme, enthusiastic workers ; 
they are an opposition with a constructive creed and an 
abounding faith, all of which in Germany as here 
make for electoral success; their party too is a great 
cave of Adullam, the natural reservoir into which every 
vote not already earmarked tends to flow; and the 
economic development of Germany ‘since 1880 auto- 
matically accounts for much of the rapid growth of 
votes and representatives. The Socialist success to 
our mind primarily registers the German Industrial 
Revolution : its significance is essentially economic, and 
only secondarily political; and to Englishmen puzzled 
by what seem portentous figures we would recom- 
mend a study of the equally remarkable strength of 
the Clericais. 

An examination of the geographical distribution of 
Clericalism as represented in the Reichstag and of the 
reason of its success would suggest problems and con- 
clusions no less disquieting than those afforded by 
Social Democracy. ‘To the Wilhelmstrasse a hundred 
Clericals in the Imperial Parliament are we are sure a 
much more formidable factor than the eighty Socialists 
have been proved to be by Fleet Street. It is the 
combined existence of the two, especially when set 
against the composite phalanx of the Government 
majority, that enables us to gauge the meaning of the 
situation now and for the future. But here it is very 
necessary to be on our guard against plausible mis- 
interpretations. Speculation as to the real causes of 
the figures at the polling booths is in every country 
always one of the easiest and most treacherous of tasks ; 
but Englishmen discussing Germany are too willing 
victims to the supposition that the conditions in 
Germany are analogous to, if not identical with, our 
own—a patent and most vicious error. It is only too 
easy to forget the position of the Emperor and the 
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amount of personal government which is encouraged 
by the constitution and expected by the nation. 
William II. will not ‘cease to be for the future a 
force not lightly measured and virtually impossible to 
diagnose ; whatever his -action may provoke it is a 
first -principle that future ‘policy will be his ‘policy, 
ene which he actively approves and will energetically 
support. Secondly, the Reichstag is not the House of 
Commons ; nor is the Reichstag, as a cursory examina- 
tion of the German Constitution would show, the only 
important piece of machinery in the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In the same way the relations of the executive 
to the legislature and of both to the nation, the posi- 
tion and working of the press are different from those 
obtaining in this country. In Germany, as our -ex- 
perience during the war ought to have taught most 
thinking Englishmen, the executive-can and does habitu- 
ally carry out a policy and exercise a crafty control 
over public opinion both in great and small matters 
for which it is probable it could not obtain a majority 
in a plébiscite, and it does this with the approval of 
the nation. German/policy, foreign and domestic, in 
short is the result of many factors other than the voices 
of the polling booths. Hence even supposing that 
Social Democracy represented an absolute majority, it 
by no means follows that it will-¢all the tune inaction 
or in legislation. Lastly an hour in the Reichstag 
would dispel the natural and egoistic English con- 
chision that German political parties invariably act as 
do English political parties. It is only by an effort that 
in this country we, who are accustomed to a monarchical 
constitution worked popularly, can envisage the idea of 
a popular constitution worked monarchically. 

At the same time it would be idle to ignore the grave 
difficulties indicated by the recent German elections 
with which the success of the Socialists is closely 
bound up. Two great problems, broadly speaking, 
await solution—the problem of foreign policy, the 
problem of internal adjustment. They are closely 
intertwined and they have reached a critical stage. If 
the Weltpolitik means anything it means that the 
German Empire, having reached the limits of its natural 
expansion in Europe, henceforward sees its future 
aéross the water, as a maritime, colonial, trading 
empire whose heart is Berlin. Pan-Germanism with its 
hewagry gaze on Holland and German Austria is only 
theexaggerated expression of this evolution ; and the 
Weltpolitik, the outcome of the irresistible economic 
development, marching on since 1870 in geometrical 
progression, isa necessity to imperial Germany because 
she is an increasing and ‘emigrating nation. We may 
not like it but such a policy is as inevitable and natural 
as it is for Russia and for ourselves. Germany then 
as ome of the competing nations for empire in the 
shape of a world dominion based on economic needs 
and industrial eminence has come to stay. Ina con- 
crete form this problem is the problem of foreign 
relations. By foreign policy the Weltpolitik must be 
achieved ; and foreign pcelicy more than ever to-day 
demands the knowledge, insight and patience of the 
master hand. It also demands economic, prosperity at 
home and the structure of a settled and contented society. 
And here we touch the second great task of German 
statesmanship. Internally the Empire has gone through 
what Great Britain went through between 1770-1850, 
the industrial revolution—the conversion in this case 
of a semi-agricultural military people into an industrial 
state, with its conflicting corollaries of an order of 
great capitalists and world finance, a vast and sensitive 
organisation of trade and commerce, a powerful and 
increasingly prosperous middle-class, and an enormous 
“*proletariate” as fertile in reproduction as in its aspira- 
tions. As with Great Britain so in Germany the new 
economic structure has to be adapted to political and 
Ssocial institutions created by wholly different circum- 
*Stances and with wholly different traditions and ideals. 
"Phe complicated questions of taxation and finance, the 
contest between the moneyed men and the landed men, 
the struggle for supremacy between agrarian East 
Prussia and the teeming Lancashire of Saxony and 
Rhenish Prussia, between Junkerthum and the military 
noblesse, against the new aristocracy of wealth and the 
middle class, the collisions of ‘‘labour” and ‘‘ capital”, 
the grip of Sociali$m on the artisan, the Kulturkampf, 


the unceasing friction between wealth and ‘poverty, 
these and countless other features are all symptomatic 
of the same problem, which is also that .of foreign 
policy, for foreign trade, ships, colonies and commerce 
are the life-blood of the New Germany-as essentially 
they are of Greater Britain. How to remould the in- 
ternal situation, how-to work out foreign relations so 
as to secure the achievemerts of legitimate and natural 
growth—therein lies the burden of the future. The 
success of the Socialists enforces the conclusion hinted 
by other considerations that the existing Government 
has not found a satisfactory solution, may be has not 
even found the right road. Hence the fever and the 
fret, and the figures at the polling booths. It is more 
than probable that the Emperor’s Government will be 
forced to abandon the traditional alliance with the his- 
toric party of ‘‘ order”; and what then? Ifthe past be 
any guide, the Clericals will certainly not combine with 
Herr Bebel to overthrow the existing régime. They 
will probably make their own bargain with authority 
and so secure a long but precarious respite for the 
government. But in one sense the future lies with 
the Socialists.’ 1903 is certainly not the terminus 
ad quem. Since 1880, when the party was called 
into existence by Bismarck’s drastic dogmatism, 
the Socialists very slowly have ceased -to be political 
Ishmaels. Expansion and success have taught responsi- 
bility, responsibility has bred moderation. _ Each fresh 
stratum of votes tapped has enforced the necessity of 
modifying their programme so-as to retain the new 
adherents. Should the party capture as it probably will 
the disintegrated remainder of .philosophic Liberalism 
and a majority of the middle class, its victory will be 
assured, but it will not be a victory that Germany need 
fear. For its policy then will be simply to adjust by 
gradual reform institutions and society to irresistible 
economic facts. But two other results mustalso follow, 
if political supremacy is to be achieved. The leaders of 
to-day if able and sineere are not statesmen in the strict 
sense ; Socialism then must throw up a leader or leaders 
who can cogmand the confidence not merely of han- 
dreds of thousands of workers with real economic 
grievances, but ‘also of the middle class of trade and 
education—the merchant and the professor as well as 
the shopkeeper, the state clerk and the artisan— 
leaders too who can extort the acquiescence of 
the throne. Still more difficult, the Socialists must 
show themselves what they certainly have not 
done so far, capable of dealing with foreign policy, 
with the Weltpolitik, in such a way as to carry the 
assent of the governing classes, and the brains and 
aspirations of educated Germans. It is easy to 
denounce the Weltpolitik in the Reichstag, but in its 


essential features that policy is the outcome of a.great | 


historic tradition, it represents a passionate and definite 
national ideal, and it is bound up with the existence of 
Germany as an empire. No leader and no party, it 
may be safely pronounced, can ever hope to mould the 
foreign policy of Germany which deliberately ignored 
the achievements and the ideals of the nineteenth 
century. The strength of the Socialist Democrats-at 
present lies in their tenacious grip on the fundamentally 
economic character of the internal problems, and the 
imperative necessity of deep-searching reform and 
adjustment ; whether they can make themselves equally 
sympathetic exponents of national necessities and 
national aspirations in foreign policy, the future alone 
can decide. 


STOCK EXCHANGE STAGNATION. 


7; is a saying, current in City circles, that the 
Stock Exchange is the barometer of national 
prosperity. Like most general maxims, this is subject 
to large and long exceptions. The indisputable figures 
of the Board of Trade returns show that the trade of 
the nation has, during the last eighteen months, 
broken the record. The value of our exports is ad- 
mitted, by all schools of economists, to be the best 
criterion of the nation’s well-doing in business, for 
what we export to other nations we must either make 
ourselves, or handle'in ‘the re-exporting—in both cases 
employing labour and realising a profit. For the year 
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1902 the value of our exports was £249,950,000, the 
highest figure reached for thirty years: ty 1872. the 

e of our exports was £245)81 yooo, since when 
they have continuously declined: But- the wonderful 
thing is that coming on the of this bumper’ year 
the value of our exports for the first six months of 
1903, is 410,000,000 greater than for the first 
hal? of 1902, while the increase im value for 
the month of June alone is no less than £1,261,301. 
In other words the value of our foreign trade is at 
this hour increasing the rate 420,000,000 
a year! Surely this fact might give pause to the 
croakers and pessimists. At all events it illustrates 
the moral that the Stock Exchange is not always the 
commercial barometer; for side by side with this 
incontestable and unprecedented prosperity in trade, 
the Stock Exchange has passed through twelve months 
of unbroken and unparalleled depression. This proves 
what we have often asserted in our City articles in the 
SaturpDAy Review, that’ prices sometimes diverge 
widely from values owing to the technical condition of 
the market. When stockbrokers and stockjobbers tell 
you that ‘‘things are bad in the City”, they merely 
mean that speculation is dead. For the majority of 
brokers and jobbers live on speculation, either between 
themselves, or from outside operators. There is not 
enough investment business to keep half the members 
of the Stock Exchange. And therefore when you hear 
the welkin ring with the complaints of brokers about 
being ‘‘let in” by their clients, you should remember 
that were it not for the speculative client half the 
brokers and jobbers would have to seek ‘‘ fresh woods 
and pastures new”. An open account is in reality 
a joint speculation, in most cases, on behalf of 
the broker and his client, in which the worst 
that can happen to the former is to’ be obliged to wait 
for money which he advances to the latter at a smart 
rate of interest, and which in slack times he cannot 
otherwise employ. We say all this, not for the purpose 
of girding at either the speculator or his broker, but in 
order to point out that stagnation on the Stock Ex- 
change, and the consequent discomfiture of operators 
outside and inside ‘the House”, do not necessarily 
mean, and certainly do not at the present moment 
mean, that ‘‘things are bad” anywhere except in 
Throgmorton Street and the West End of London. 
On the contrary, things are very good with the great 
mercantile interests ; and the ground-note of the Stock 
markets is in reality firm enough: otherwise there 
would have been a panic, for speculators have lost 
heavily. Speculation has been sick for the last twelve 
months because the two great speculative markets, 
American Rails and South African Mines, have been 
disorganised; Yankees by the boom of 1go1, and 
Kaffirs by the unexpected scarcity of labour since the 
war. The fall in the prices of the leading Ameri- 
can railway shares has amounted on the average 
to 30 per cent. during the past year. Atchisons 
have fallen, speaking roughly and in round figures, 
from 98 to 68, Baltimores from 121 to 88, Union 
Pacifics from 115 to 83, Southern Pacifics from 83 to 
50, while Louisvilles and Milwaukees have fallen 48 and 
47 points from the highest prices touched in 1902. In 
the Kaffir Market Rand Mines have fallen from 13 to 10, 
East Rands from 10 to 7, and Gold Fields from 10 to 
under 7. A reduction of 33 per cent. in the prices of 
securities is very severe, and operators for the rise have 
been very hard hit. Had not the general financial and 
‘commercial position of the country been sound, there 
would have been a catastrophe. But trade has been so 
ood and money in consequence so plentiful that assis- 
tance has been freely given to the Stock Exchange, 
while the stale bulls have had to hide their wounds as 
‘best they could. 

What have been the causes of the fall? and what 
are the prospects for the near future? The American 
boom of 1901 was one of those vast upheavals of 
values, which occur about once in a generation, and, 
like the violent processes of nature, leave devastation 
‘behind them. Atchisons rose from 19 to 98, Union 


“Pacifics from 40 to 130, Northern Pacifics from 50 to 


190, Baltimores from 50 to 120, and soon. Ina boom 
there is always a large percentage of speculators who 
will not take their profits and are left with their 
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stock. But the reaction 
come for a long time. The Northern Pacific 
corner made a hurricane which blew off the 
rotten. apples. right’ and left. But the storm lasted 
a very short time,.and the market recovered with mar- 
vellous rapidity. In fact higher prices in most 
instances were touched'in the spring and. summer of 
1g02 than in 1901. It has been in the last twelve 
months, during the last-half of 1902 and the first half.of 
1903, that the heavy fall’ took place. The causes of 
this decline have been, in our opinion, the excessive 
issue of bonds in front of sharecapital, and the flotation 
of Morgan trusts with their huge amounts of ordinary 
shares, which may be described as “water” or 
‘*beodle”. The ordinary $100 share in the Steel Trust 
stands at 30, though it has been paid a 4 per cent. 
dividend since the formation of the company, while the 
ordinary shares in the International Shipping Trust 
(also $100) were called at 5 the other day. Morgan’s 
underwriters have been obliged to take up more than 
they bargained for, and consequently have had to sell 
their better securities. If to these facts you add the 
ordinary liquidation by tired bulls, and the reckless 
speculation of one of the Morgan magnates, the 
Yankee slump is fully accounted for. The immediate 
future of the American market depends upon what the 
directors do about’dividends this autumn. If they are 
able to increase or maintain the dividends of last year, 
there will be an all-round upward movement in American 
rails this autumn. But if, finding that bond issues are 
no longer feasible, the directors are obliged to put such 
@ portion of their earnings into betterments as will 
diminish dividends, there will be a further fall. The 
Baltimore dividend is one of the earliest due. Some 
people talk of 5 per cent. as against 4 per cent. last 
year: others say it will be less. Will the Atchison 
Company be able to keep upits 4 percent. distribution ? 
Unkind critics might ask, are the directors bears or 
bulls? Everything will depend on these dividends. 

The fall in Kaffirs is of course due to the scarcity of 
black labour, and the uncertainty about the importation 
of Asiatics. We cannot help recording our sense of the 
ineptitude with which the labour question has been 
handled in South Africa. It is true that the mining 
houses have, until quite recently, been hampered by the 
fact that they were not agreed amongst themselves. Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick’s obstinate and unwise opposition to 
imported labour has retarded the settlement by several 
months, and we are afraid that this gentleman is 
trying to combine politics with finance. He is 
apparently thinking of future votes when he should 
be thinking of present dividends. But Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick has at last come round, and there is now 
unanimity in the camp of the magnates. But for all 
that they appear to make very little progress. If all 
the mining houses are agreed that Chinese labour is 
necessary for the working of existing and the develop- 
ment of future mines, why do they not tell Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain the truth? Are they going to 
wait until the last shopkeeper has been convinced, and 
the last agitator exhausted? The starvation policy is 
neither manly nor humane, and it is unfair both to the 
shareholders and the Transvaal State. We refuse to 
believe that Lord Milner said that the depression of the 
mining industry in its present intensity could not last 
more than a year. What he probably said was that it 
had already lasted more than a year, and could not last 
much ionger. The impossibility of getting trustworthy 
data as to the real position of the labour question in 
Johannesburg makes it dangerous to hazard an opinion 
about the Kaffir market. But those best qualified to 
judge are sanguine that a settlement of the principle of 
importation will be reached in a month or two. The 
mills of famine grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small. At present, there is hardly any speculation, 
either A la hausse or a la baisse, and prices cannot be 
called high. 

The safest markets for an autumn rise are undoubtedly 
Argentine rails and Home rails, for in these depart- 
ments prices are below intrinsic values. The Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway, whose financial year closed 
last week, will be found, we believe, to have earned 
Io per cent. on its ordinary stock, and will probably 
distribute at least 5 per cent. The Buenos Ayres and 
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Rosario line is earning at the rate of 6 per cent. on its 
ordinary and 6 per cent. on its deferred stock, which 
stands at 60: but as its financial year does not end till 
December, there is still an element of speculation 
about, at all events, the latter stock. If nothing un- 
toward happens between now and Christmas we shall 
expect to see Pacifics at 110, Rosario ordinary at par, 
and Rosario deferred at 80, We venture to predict 
that even railway men will be astonished by the saving 
effected by the amalgamation of the Central Argentine 
and the Rosario, and consequently by the large pro- 
portion of net to gross profits. With cheap money and 
expanding traffics the ordinary stock of Home railways 
are good speculative purchases. Looking at the in- 
creases of traffics during the first half of the year, we 
find that the despised and abused South-Eastern and 
Chatham system comes fifth in the list of augmented 
earnings. The visit of President Loubet with his army 
of servants and compatriots ought to give the Chatham 
line a bumper traffic this week, and the Continental 
tour season is just beginning. All things considered, 
there are many dearer stocks than Chatham second 
preference at 70. 


MONO-RAILWAYS 


[* the summer of 1901 Parliament authorised the con- 

struction of a new railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester, a railway which was to deal with express 
passenger traffic only, and was to be built and operated 
on an entirely novel plan. The Act stipulated that the 
line was to be finished within a period of five years, but 
various delays have occurred, and up to the present 
time the work of construction has not been begun. If 
however the promoters eventually succeed in carrying 
out the scheme as intended the results will be watched 
with the greatest possible interest throughout the 
world, for the new line will be the first serious attempt 
to provide transport on a commercial scale at rates of 
speed far exceeding those now attainable. 

The design adopted for the railway is that known 
as the “‘mono-rail”, not a very good name con- 
sidering that according to the plans no less than 
seven rails will be required for each track when in 
working order. On the mono-rail system the line 
throughout its length is laid at some height above the 
surface of the country traversed ; the track is formed 
of triangular frames placed at intervals of about a yard 
along the ground at right angles to the direction of 
route, and across the tops of these frames is laid the 
main rail. The carriages are built saddle-shaped with 
their driving and carrying wheels running high up on 
the main rail and their bodies hanging down pannier 
fashion on either side. Two guiding rails are laid 
along both sides of the frames, one about two feet 
above the other. The carriages are fitted on each 
side with horizontal wheels which run along these 
guiding rails and have flanges on their under sides to 
prevent the carriages rising or swinging off the track ; 
and where electricity is the motive power used two 
further rails are laid along the ground, or in any posi- 
tion which may be convenient, for the purpose of 
supplying current to the motors. 

The line between Manchester and Liverpool, if 
finally made in accordance with the Act, will be 344 
miles long. There will be a double track throughout 
and as far as possible the course will be absolutely 
straight. On leaving the terminus at either end the 
line will fall for a short distance on a very severe 
gradient so that trains starting may gain speed quickly 
‘and trains arriving may be stopped as abruptly as 
possible—a principle already familiar in the working 
of tube railways in London. No attempt will be made 
to serve any places on the way ; consequently there will 
be no intermediate stations, and the whole distance 
will be covered in twenty minutes. There will be no 
trains in the ordinary sense of the word but single 
carriages will be despatched in each direction at 
intervals of ten minutes, it being considered that with 
a service so frequent and constant single carriages will 
afford all necessary accommodation. Good station 
buildings will be erected, and the carriages on arriving 


will be on to a turntable for transference to the 
other track for the return journey, an arrangement 
which does not look very satisfactory. Probably it 
would be better to make the two tracks continuous, 
joining them by a curve at each end, so that the 
carriages might always run forward without risk of 
delay or derailment. 

The advocates of the mono-rail system claim that it 
possesses many advantages over the railways now in 
use, but they do not appear always to realise the capa- 
bilities of the latter. They point out that if our railway 
companies would construct mono-rail lines for express 
traffic alongside of their present tracks, they would have 
the whole of their existing permanent way to devote 
to goods and other slow trains ; but they overlook the 
fact that in the case of the North-Western, Great 
Western, and other lines in this country the problem 
of separating fast and slow traffic was solved long ago. 
Their bold assertion that there is no train in the United 
Kingdom with a booked speed of sixty miles an hour 
suggests that they have been unfamiliar with Bradshaw 
for several years, and their description of the dangers 
inherent in ordinary railway working shows that they 
are not conversant with modern practice and pre- 
cautions. On the other hand most of the beneficent 
results which they declare would flow from the intro- 
duction of mono-rail lines might be claimed with equal 
justice by the supporters of any well-managed railway 
of the ordinary kind. 

Looked at without prejudice the mono-rail system 
seems to have certain obvious merits, but itis by no means 
free from obvious defects. For towns not too far apart, 
with a steady flow between them at all hours of business 
traffic or of pleasure traffic unencumbered by luggage, 
the mono-rail would be an ideal method of conveyance. 
But the system is very inelastic. The promoters admit 
that, at the rate of speed at which it is proposed to run, 
carriages cannot be safely coupled together. Hence 
the amount of accommodation on each train could not 
be either increased or diminished as on an ordinary rail- 
way to meet variations in demand, and a mono-rail line 
with its limited capacity would be ill suited to suburban 
work where there is intense pressure for an hour or two 
inwards in the morning and outwards in the evening 
and little to be done during the rest of the day. The 
nature of the track introduces another element of in- 
elasticity, for shunting operations are practically impos- 
sible. On an ordinary railway to pass from one line of 
rails to another isa matter of perfect simplicity; on 
the mono rail a transfer can only be effected by making 
a length of track to swing bodily open, and everyone 
acquaiuted with the working of swing bridges in docks 
and such places knows that the process is extremely 
slow, tedious, and expensive and quite unsuited to the 
ordinary conditions of a busy traffic. It must be re- 
membered also that if a train coming up the line when 
the track was open were to run on a little too far, it 
would inevitably be wrecked by falling into the gap; 
there would be no such thing as merely running through 
the points without injury. 

It is intended to work the mono-rail line between 
Manchester and Liverpool by electricity at speeds as 
high as 110 miles an hour. The engineers have declared 
that a speed as great as that can be maintained with 
perfect safety, and there is no reason to doubt that 
their statement is correct. But it is one thing to be 
able to run with safety at such a rate and it is quite 
another to be able to pull the trains up within a reason- 
able distance. A body moving at 110 miles an hour 
represents an immense amount of energy ; if its motion 
could suddenly be directed upwards instead of forwards 
it would before coming to rest rise from the ground to 
a height considerably greater than that of the top of 
S. Paul’s; and the question of braking becomes one 
of no small difficulty. It is intended to fit the carriages 
with the Westinghouse brake acting on all wheels on 
the bearing rail, but even according to the estimate of 
the promoters a space of more than three-quarters of a 
mile will be required in which to. effect a stop, and in 
bad weather it would probably be necessary to allow at 
least a mile. In an emergency some additional check- 
ing power would be obtainable by short-circuiting the 
motors, but the total amount of retardation available 
would of course be limited by the adhesion on the 
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bearing rail, and at the best, using every means, some- 
thing like half a mile would be coyered before a 
carriage could be brought to a stand. Possibly some 
device in the nature of a parachute might be introduced 
to assist friction. It is calculated that the horse-power 
required to move each carriage at the speed proposed 
will be at least equal to that needed to run a heavy 
express On an ordinary railway. The mono-rail, in 
common with other electric lines, will be subject to 
the liability of having the whole service paralysed by 
a single breakdown, and though the Lancashire winter 
is mild as a rule some trouble might well be caused by 
snow. 

Experiments have been made, but up to the present 
there has been no actual commercial experience with 
high-speed electric railways on the mono-rail system ; 
but a small steam line, giving the usual service of a 
light railway, was built about fifteen years ago in the 
West of Ireland and has since worked satisfactorily 
enough. Those interested in the subject will find this 
pioneer line, connecting Listowel with Ballybunion, well 
worth a visit. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
THE Lorp CuieF Justice or ENGLAND. 


HEN Lord Alverstone—the Sir Richard Webster 
of the House of Commons—was made Lord 
Chief Justice of England a man not of first-rate 
gifts was elevated to a first-rate position. A test 
can be easily applied by thinking of his three imme- 
diate predecessors Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord 
Coleridge, and Lord Russell of Killowen. It is not 
necessary to go further back, because these men are 
available for comparison in the memories of persons 
still in practice ai the Bar. If we take a negative test, 
let us suppose for example that Lord Herschell or 
Lord Halsbury instead of being Lord Chancellor had 
been the head of the King’s Bench Division; or that 
Lord President Inglis had been the head of the English 
instead of the Scottish Common Law Judiciary. When 
we think of advocates and judges of this class we do 
not need to trouble with a definition of what is meant 
by greatness as advocate or judge ; we know it when 
we see it, as Mr. John Morley said of the Jingo, with- 
out needing more words. Perhaps the misfortune is 
the greater that this should be the intellectual esti- 
mate of the present Lord Chief Justice, for in all 
outward physical qualities never a judge. sat on the 
Bench who was a more typical specimen of the 
judicial character. When judges are not great it 
is undoubtedly a compensation that they should be 
large; and since Lord Thurlow’s Olympian head and 
shaggy eyebrows crowned the judicial robes, the Bench 
has not possessed so absolutely ideal a mask of 
Themis as the countenance of Lord Alverstone. If 
‘we miss some other qualities behind the mask which 
we would like to know a Lord Chief Justice possesses 
we gladly admit that we have in Lord Alverstone one 
who ‘‘ dresses” the part perfectly. Only we regret 
that with such advantages the Lord Chief Justice 
should never have been more than a very good second- 
class advocate, that he should have not had a vestige 
-of the qualities of an orator, that he should not have 
been more distinguished as a politician than several of 
the judges who are his puisnes, and that there are quite 
a number of these who are known to possess more 
of the “‘ humanities” than their chief. Think of the 
silver-tongued Coleridge, or of Cockburn who made the 
“* Pacifico ” speech, or of Cockburn and Russell as cross- 
examiners ; of the literary distinction and scholarship of 
the two former. 
No one at the Bar or in the House of Commons 
can recall any brilliant speech that ever fell from 
the lips of Sir Richard Webster; none ever listened 


delightedly to any flight of imagination, or any noble or 
polished phrase of eloquence, of satire, or of irony at 
any time when Sir Richard addressed a Court or Parlia- 
ment. That was all beyond the range of the future 
Lord Chief ; and though Sir 

since 


ichard has long 
to be an advocate we are still waiting, 


it is to be feared vainly, for any of those great judicial 
utterances which attest the possession of great judicial 
qualities. We count it unfortunate that the occupant 
of the seat of the Lord Chief Justice should not make it 
eminent above the seats of the puisnes by virtue of un-. 
disputed superiority in the higher qualities of the 
orator, of the scholar, and it may be of the Par- 
liamentarian. A puisne judgeship is the fit reward 
of a drudging kind of industry, of a memory packed 
with statutes and case law, of an immense prac- 
tice based on an automatic proficiency in assimilating 
stodgy facts, of a political party usefulness which has 
nothing to distinguish it from that of the scores of 
lawyers whose ultimate object is an ordinary High 
Court judgeship or, if not lucky, something inferior. 
But this is not the tradition of the Chief Justiceship, 
and the man who might have made an admirable puisne 
judge is not necessarily of the stuff of which the great 
Chief Justices are fashioned. The note of distinction 
is not to be found in any stage of Lord Alverstone’s 
career. His long tenure of the Attorney-Generalship, 
an office in which his predecessors exhibited with more 
striking effect the abilities which had marked them out 
previously from the commonplace type of advocate, 
came to an end without his having given a sign of 
capacity of the higher order. Always effective up to a 
point, capable, by virtue of a tenacious memory for 
facts and a bald, dry, mechanical precision of stating 
them, he had never a moment of inspiration either in 
Court or Parliament. 

A man is what his constitution and temperament 
make him, and one cannot reasonably quarrel with 
that; but our concern is with the effect they have on 
a Chief Justice; and, put shortly, Lord Alverstone’s 
Chief Justiceship would have been a disappointment, 
if we had not known that we cannot gather grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles. As a nisi prius 
judge and as a criminal judge he does not fall below 
expectation. In dealing with facts he has the skill 
which comes of long familiarity with them. He is 
competent on the bench of a criminal Court, and does 
not suffer from those defects of nerve and temper or 
common sense which have earned for some of our 
judges an undesirable notoriety. He suffers, indeed, 
always from the defect of over-amiability, and appears 
too constantly solicitous of that reputation for good- 
fellowship and not putting on ‘‘side” which he built 
up so laboriously and consciously during his passage 
from the Bar to the Bench. This relaxes obviously the 
conduct and dignity of his Court; and men gain the 
upper hand who should be gently but firmly repressed. 
To win the hundred yards and be ‘‘ Dick” Webster 
is charming; and the “ proud humility” of the Chief 
Justice may cherish it; but the arts of Pump Court 
should not be transplanted indiscriminatingly into 
the King’s Bench Division. It was not thus that 
Cockburn, Coleridge, and Russell held themselves 
towards their Bar. But the most serious defect of 
Lord Alverstone is exhibited when he sits as an 
Appeal Judge in the Divisional Court. Largely the 
credit is due to him that the Divisional Court has 
ceased to be a court of casual judges and casual judg- 
ments as it used to be. Yet the profession, asking 
from the Court the bread of decisions embodying 
principles of wide and deep application to the cases 
which come before it, gets nothing but the stone of 
laborious distinctions and sterile examination of infinite 
cases. The Lord Chief Justice knows case law too 
well. It were better if he knew less of the myriad 
precedents and more of the science of law. What do 
we gain from the teeming multitude of cases in the 
Lord Chief Justice’s brain, but one more added to the 
unmanageable mass for the further puzzlement and 
despair of the practising barrister? Cockburn, 
Coleridge, and Russell were mever suspected of 
knowing too much law, but they had an instinct for 
legal principle and a sense of literary form in their 
judgments. We suspect that Lord Alverstone has not 
yet become aware that he is as impossible to be re- 
ported as he is to be read. 


We propose next week to discuss Mr, Justice Wright}: 
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AN EASTERN GARDEN. 


N° long ago I recorded my opinion that a garden 
"XN should never be desecrated by words, that it 
should be free of the insane desire of humanity to 
formulate what it feels. But this particular Eastern 
garden is so very far away from me now, as I sit among 
the Welsh hills, it lies buried so deep in the peace and 
silence of things passed for ever that even the sound of 
a woman’s voice will not disturb its dream of unity. 
Besides, it was not a garden at all when I first knew it : 
but only a bare sandy patch of a bare sandy desert 
strewn with broken bricks that told a tale of past cities. 
Of water—that first postulate of a garden—there was 
none far or near on that parched earth until a canal was 
reached many miles away ; and when Heaven sent a 
scanty rain it either made haste to escape from the sad 
surface by sinking out of ken in a few seconds, or else 
it lay for weeks in sodden sulky pools on the imper- 
meable cement-like soil which showed here and there 
through the silt of sand; pools which for all their 
passive resistance had to yield inch by inch to an all- 
powerful sun, leaving in their retreat an edge of shim- 
mering salt crystals to tell of the bitterness of their 
hearts. 

It was hardly therefore a place for less competent 
hands than those of the First Gardener to choose for 
an exhibition of horticultural skill. But there was a 
municipal committee in the little Pathan town hard by 
to which even a suggestion of any limitation of its 
power seemed irreverent, sacrilegious, considering its 
new-fledged dignity under the Local Self-Government 
Act. Being still in its infancy, however, and desirous 
of running with the hare and hunting with the hounds, 
that is of displaying a new public spirit and retaining 
its old private ease, the fact that its ex-officio president, 
the English magistrate of the place, had in his time 
planted many gardens suggested the delightfully 
advanced idea of a people’s park ; which would serve 
the double purpose of pandering to the Huzoor’s parti- 
cular hobby and showing the zeal of the ‘‘ Mimbran- 
Committee”. Besides there was a piece of no-man’s 
land to be had for nothing, and a providential famine 
permitted of relief works being started, the provincial 
grant for which would reduce the expense of public 
spirit toa minimum. As for difficulties if a newly con- 
stituted ‘‘ Lokil Sluff” committee could not make the 
wilderness blossom like a rose what could ? 

So the transformation scene began, and a marvellous 
one it was. No one who watched its almost incredible 
speed could ever again forget that water is the birth- 
place of life. I well remember the evening on which 
the famine-made channel sent its first contribution of 
the elixir of life to the startled desert which had endured 
digging and mapping out into rectilinear walks and 
funny flower beds fashioned out of mud into great 
Cart-wheels and geometrical patterns, without a 
murmur. But this sudden invasion of moisture 
accompanied as it was by flags and a brass band boded 
conquest and must be resisted. So for three days 
there was war between the elements. Earth drank and 


drank, and water soaked and soaked. But onthe fourth 


day earth confessed to having a stomachful and threw 
up the sponge; whereupon a head gardener and his 
male and female relations to the fourth degree fell on 


the vanquished soil and planted and dibbled and sowed’ 


for all they were worth. It was a newcreation. The 


garden brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed 


and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind. Within 
a month the cartwheels were a tangled mass of mixed 

ppies, larkspurs, mignonette and such like annuals, 
which had grown from the broadcast scattering of 
what the native calls ‘‘ powder of flowers”, The plots 
between the walks were full of quaint pumpkins, beans, 
melons, or—where time had not sufficed for more—a 


catch crop of forage for the garden bullocks, young. 


green wheat or golden rape. 


And through this immediate effect with its promise 


of more to.come the birds and the creeping things had 


begun to wander. Also, in the cool of the evening the: 


Municipal Committee itself, headed by its ex-officio 
president, and pretendiag»a \vast obsequious interest in 
the possibility of growing European vegetables and the 
difference between “art “cabbage lettuce. They 


talked also of the future shade of the garden, of the 
future populace which would come to sit in it, and they 
bound themselves by solemn oaths to live on its pro- 
duce so far as in them lay. But their talk lacked con- 
viction ; their eyes had not the true gardener’s vision 
of a Promised Land flowing with milk and honey. Yet 
the Promise was unmistakably there for Earth and 
Water had made friends, and with clasped hands were 
busy, heedless of municipal committees and ulterior 
motives; heedless even of ex-officio presidents who 
were aliens in the land. 

And what the two elements had made of their task I 
saw a few years afterwards, when “ Lokil Sluff” had 
fallen into disrepute even with the committee itself and 
Government had sent no ex-officio president with the 
gardening instinct to replace one retired from active 
service. 

What I saw was this. For a good half-mile or 
more along a road that once had lain like a straight 
white scar dusty, dazzling, across the sun-scorched 
desert, there was dense dark shade. Tall rosewood 
trees overarched it completely, and beneath their 
soaring branches great whip-like shoots of starred 
jasmine and garish flames of ruddy bougainvillea, 
escaped from their rightful places, pierced the tangled 
festoons of coral begonia and dull dust-bepowdered 
elephant creeper. Below these again were thickets of 
roses run wild, of scarlet-fingered poinsettia, of pome- 
granate lavish both of flower and fruit, of pale hibiscus, 
whose short-lived blossom does not fear death but, 
following the time and fashion of the sun, blushes red 
as at the coming of a lover when day and life 
end. Here and there, on either side a path guarded 
by aloe bayonets or the slender spears of a dracena, 
showed what had once been right of way, but 
(except on the one broad white road down the centre), 
it would have needed a spiritual body to walk between 
the outstretched arms of the grass and the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind 
which sought for and found each other in the shadows. 

It was a garden indeed. There was no place for a 
man in it much lessfor a woman! So | had to wander 
down the broad path leading to the destruction of the 
desert beyond, ere—on the very outskirts beside a patch 
of shadeless green—I came upon an old man with a 
watering pot and deep perplexed wrinkles on his high 
forehead. 

‘‘ There is none but me and the Lord in the garden 
now” he said ina melancholy cadence. ‘‘ The Huzoor 
who planted it went on ‘pinson’ [pension] and the 
‘Mimbran Committee’ are not of those who plant or 
water. Neither do they eat peas or ‘ salat’ or ‘ celeeri’ 
or any things that the noble people eat. I grow 


pumpkins and base country vegetables for them here” . 


—he waved his hand contemptuously to the .green 
patch—‘‘ and there is always the fruit, only the birds 
share that because there is no money for the hiring of 
scarecrows”. 

‘* You have one there, however”, I suggested, point- 
ing to a remarkable apparition the chief component part 
of which was a very old battered picture hat much 
betrimmed with artificial flowers and with a few feathers 
sticking out at odd angles. 

The old man looked at it and then at me apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘The mem must excuse her slave, but it fell 
out of an ekkha which was conveying some evil-walking 
white woman to the fair at the cantonment over the 
river—and it frightens the birds and the creeping 
things out of the garden better than the old kind of 


scarecrow”. Then as if to change an unpleasant topic. 


he added hastily ‘‘ But if the mem loves flowers I can 
show her some real ones”. 

So he led the way thro the maze of jasmine and 
rose, of pomegranate, hibiscus and many another 
beautiful blossom until he reached the very heart of the 
garden, where, set round.a mouldy decayed summer- 
house which had been built by local self-government for 
the populace that never came to use it, he pointed out 
with pride a row of miserable pots. 

‘*They are ‘ gerabians’ [geraniums]” he said _pom- 


sly ‘“‘ and those are ’artease. I take the ‘cutteens’ 
pously 


every year, and sow the seed as he who planted .the 
garden taught me: when this was a .garden and nota 


wilderness. But the ‘gerabians’ do not flower, and. 
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the seed”—he broke-off in sudden scorn—'‘! what do 
‘‘ Mimbran Committees ” know of the difference between 
seed'and seed—as if'God did not make it in His own 
way as He chooses? Yet when I ask forit they bid me 
make it here, when all but fools know that heartsease 
belongs to the masters over the black water. Still from 
the love for them that stays in my heart and not for the 
love of men since none come. here to see, I take the 
‘cutteens and sow the seed.” 

So not even the picture hat—though by the way that 
was surely the oldest kind of scarecrow, since it began 
its work by scaring us out of Eden—could quite dis- 
possess that Eastern garden of heartsease. 


MISCELLANEA IN THE ART WORLD. 


N two matters that have occupied these columns an 
advance may be reported. The first is the pro- 
gress of the Wellington Monument towards completion ; 
the announcement of the committee is given elsewhere, 
‘that the model is ndw in place and open to public 
inspection. A word or two may be added here, and 
revent needless misunderstandings. The model is a 
coin of that of Stevens, untouched save for the 
minimum addition of parts that could be restored 
from the smaller sketch-model, and the plaster has 
been painted bronze-colour. It can now be fairly 
judged for the first time what is the actual effect 
of the equestrian group as far as Stevens had 
carried it, The pedestal, finally to be executed in 
marble, is represented by a wooden model. This is 
from his latest drawings, superseding the more elabo- 
rate form in his competition-model. The position of 
the horseman, facing East, is that shown in Stevens’s 
drawings, and implied in the relation of the lines of the 
design to those of the two bronze groups below. Ido 
not think I shall be going too far in saying that all 
artists. will recognise how much the composition gains 
by the supply of this crowning feature, and how 
beautiful is the balance of design set up between this 
and the other parts. 


In the matter of the S. Louis Exhibition it is a 
pleasure to announce that the Fine Arts Committee is 
likely now to be strengthened by. including representa- 
tives of the independent societies. Negotiations with 
the Arts and Crafts Society and the ‘‘ International” 
group were not complete according to my latest infor- 
mation, but the New English Art Club has appointed 
its representative. It may be hoped, then, that a 
reasonable and friendly policy will prevail, and that 
British artists will show a united front and show well. 
If this can be done in America, some day, perhaps, it 
may be done at home. 


Now that the stress of the picture-season has 
abated people may be glad to return to more 
temperate and normal ways of taking their pleasure 
in art; one thing at a time, and not too much of it. 
To all such I say, Let even Christie’s be for a morning, 
and go instead to Mr. Gutekunst’s gallery next door. 
Here in the outer-room are choice plates of Direr, 
Méryon, Whistler for reminders, and further in a 
selection of Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s prints. A note 
to the catalogue tells us that the selection is 
brought together 4 propos of Mr. Wedmore’s catalogue 
of Mr. Cameron’s productions. Mr. Cameron is there- 


fore safe already with the collectors, and this éxhibition 
‘ought to add to his well-earned reputation. 


I found 
my greatest pleasure as I went round in the landscape 
i One is called ‘‘Rembrandt’s Farm”, and 
another is of the same family, but discovered in the 
Dutch-like flat of Boquhaple near Doune, where the 
**moss-lairds” have their holdings. This is a beautifully 
keen and dainty drawing, aged lines of building, stunted 
tree and perspective net of the distant moss. Then 
there is the river-scene ‘‘ Laleham”, and on the opposite 
wall the ‘‘ Landscape with Trees” and “‘ Little Butter- 

”. The last has been cut down from its original 
size, and the small hovering figure and butterflies have 


' disappeared with the upper sky. But it gains concen- 


tration for the extraordinarily delicate town-distance 
against the dark foliage of the foreground. The only 


~doubt- I- should suggest about these two pieces 


‘background, if not to expel it altogether. 


is that the blacks are rather close and thick, becom- 
ing flat at a little distance, .In Rembrandt and in 


Méryon the light would not: be so absolutely 
stopped, but would be led’ on into the recesses of 


shade. The ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge” is another fine piece 


When the work of our time is counted up, Scotland will 
have reason to be proud of such a group of etchers as 
Messrs. Strang, Cameron and Muirhead Bone. 

Mr. William Nicholson has brought together a 
number of his paintings at-the Stafford Gallery, Old 
Bond Street. One admires again his power of design 
and telling simplification. In some of these pieces, 
moreover (for example the portrait of a little girl 
standing by a window) though the colour remains 
needlessly arbitrary for the medium, there is in the 
drawing a greater flexibility, less of the tyranny of a 
convention adopted for colour prints. The project of a 
series of playing-cards with historical figures is in Mr. 
Nicholson’s best vein. Colonel Blood, as Knave of 
Diamonds, and Guy Fawkes as Knave of Spades are 
brilliant ideas. 

Mr. Macaulay Stevenson, who appears to have been 
remarkably successful in foreign galleries, is showing 
a set of French and Scottish landscapes at 13 Bruton 
Street. It is clever work, but somewhat too easily 
come by, like those styles in writing that are taken 
ready-made from a popular model, but will not carry 
conviction when borrowed. Masters like Corot have. 
just enough structure for their own purposes, but none. 
to lend. In Mr. Stevenson’s work the love of aerial 
effect is evident, but something of grip and substance 
is wanting, as if a mist covered a mist. 

The Pastel Society is exhibiting in the Institute 
galleries, and casts a wide net. There are the bright 
colour notes of Mr. Clausen, the muted tones of M. 
Le Sidaner, the charcoal of Mr. Pennell, (studies of 
night effects in Venice). Near these last hung some 
charming sketches in a characteristically pastel method 
by an artist whose name has gone astray with my 
catalogue. But I carried away as my deepest impres- 
sion a group of trees by Mr. Muhrman, a sombre 
vibration of green leaves. M. Simon Bussy’s head of 
Mr. Henley is a good piece of character-sketching, 
and the general disposition of the portrait is happy, 
but the blazer blazes too much. The same artist is 
happier in the harmonies of bitter rose and green in 
his Jura landscapes at the Carfax Gallery. 

D. S. MacCo Lt. 


TERNS IN THE NURSERY. 


A$ terns feed one another before the eggs are laid it 
might be supposed that the prettiness whereof we 
have spoken would continue between them during incu- 
bation ; but this is not the case—at least I have watched 
many sitting birds for many hours without seeing any- 
thing of the kind. True there is no necessity for it, since 
each bird takes its share in the hatching of the eggs so 
that both have ample time to do their own fishing. But 
this was still more the case when their time was 
unoccupied in any special way so that the cessation of 
so marked a feature in the nuptial relations, before the 
young have appeared upon the scene, seems curious. All 
I can say is—and I have said that before— that I have not 
myself seen it—which is negative evidence that a moment 
may overset. Meanwhile one may, perhaps, suppose 
that the first egg brings with it a new interest of so 
absorbing a nature as to drive every other one into the 
For mere 
gallantry or coquetry, at any rate, there is now no 
more inclination. The time of the honeymoon is over, 
and that of care and responsibility has begun. Sitting 
on her three eggs the rapt mother can think of nothing 
else. She has no room for an appetite, and no appetite 
for a husband. There is a time for everything, she 
feels. That for the husband, as is right, comes first— 
before children, housekeeping or other considerations. 
But when these appear it is the time for them—the 
husband has had his. He is allowed, however—there 


‘being no one else—to help a little with the eggs. 


In bird‘life the change on the nest may be either 
very pretty, or very striking, or nothing particular, 
to see. With terns it is nothing particular. There 


is little of poetry about it— at least not in out- 
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ward manifestation. Inwardly it may be there, 
as it is with our English hand-shake, which 


covers under its apparent coldness warmer and more 
estimable feelings than are in the possession of con- 
tinental nations, for all their effusiveness—a fact well 
known to the English people, by whom, indeed, it was 
discovered. But to all appearance—just as with the 
hand-shake—it is a very prosaic affair, the one bird 
alighting a yard or so from the nest, and walking on to 
it as the other flies off, without any caress or salutation 
passing between them. Sometimes a little more of 
Officialism may enter into the port and bearing of the 
bird that flies up. He comes as on affairs of state— 
or, again, he may be rather more casual. As for the 
sitting one ‘‘ Time’s up” seems to be its one idea, and 
this is more uniformly expressed. It is more inter- 
esting to see—as one may from time to time—a visit 
paid by the bird off duty to the one on the nest, 
without any change resulting from it. Here, too, 
there is little or nothing in the way of amenities— 
terns are not emotional—but the motive of the coming 
is unmistakable. It is kindly feeling and solicitude, at 
the very least, a dropping in just to say a friendly 
word, and one almost seems to hear the ‘‘ Well, how 
goes it?” and the expected comfortable assurance in 
return. At length, in June, the eggs are hatched, the 
young appear, and with them a question begins to 
present itself which has interested me a good deal. 
It is this: do the parent birds always find and 
feed their own young ones, or are they liable to err 
in this respect ?—or, again, is there a tendency towards 
socialism in the matter of the parental duties, so that 
any young tern may sometimes be fed by any old bird, 
irrespective of the bond of relationship? What I have 
seen has led me to suppose that this—as well as the first— 
may really be the case, that the process is going on 
though it is as yet only in its beginning. That the old 
birds should have a difficulty in finding, at least, if not 
in recognising, their young is not difficult to under- 
stand. Over a certain space of the bank, that must be, 
I should think, at least a quarter of a mile in length, 
but possibly a good deal longer, the nests are very 
thickly strewed, and the whole air, as one walks along, 
is dense with thousands of birds, wheeling, darting 
hovering and clamouring, a picture and a babel of 
confusion. Still, if the young terns kept on or near 
the spot where they were born, their parents would, no 
doubt, find them each time, with absolute precision as 
we see in other cases, where the difficulties appear as 
great. Instead of this, however, they wander in- 


definitely, and as they cannot go many yards without. 


meeting others, the whole breeding-place, one would 
think, must quickly become a perfect maze or laby- 
rinth of life, wherein innumerable. small, fluffy things 
keep crossing and recrossing one another like the 
threads of a stuff, but with no order, and never remain- 
ing stationary for any length of time. The young tern, 
as far as I can see, appears to have no notion of a 
‘nest—of a home to stay in or return to. It may 
wander twenty yards away, and stop, but when it next 
moves, will go another twenty, forty or fifty yards in 
any direction, but with no idea of getting back. 
Wherever it happens to be, in fact, is its home for the 
time, and there it must be found and fed by its parents, 
if it is de rigueur that they, and they only, should feed 
it. How, then, are the parents to find it each time, 
or, rather, how are they to find any of the three ?— 
for the chicks have no idea of keeping together, 
which must complicate the problem still further. 
And if the parents may be supposed to have a dif- 
ficulty in recognising their young, how are these 
to recognise their parents, amidst the never-ceas- 
ing whirlwind of wholly similar forms, that, like 
the flakes of a snow-storm, are continually sweeping 
over and about them? I believe that they do not 
recognise them, or, at least, that they make no dis- 
tinction between them and others, for with absolute 
impartiality—except where exhaustion obliges them to 
desist—they will jump up towards any bird carrying a 
fish in its bill that passes sufficiently close above them 
to inspire hope, uttering, at the same time, a little 
plaintive pipe—which sounds, indeed, or one may easily 
think it does, a good deal like ‘‘ Feesh! Feesh”! But 
now, in regard to the parents, they certainly seem to 


seek for their own chicks, and to recognise them whea 
found, but there are various puzzling circumstances 
which tend to diminish the strength of this natural 
conclusion, and to leave one more or less in doubt 
as to the whole matter. It all seems plain enough— 
and one is happy in consequence, for one likes things 
to be plain—when a bird, after circling about over a 
considerable space, as though saying, all the while to 
itself ‘‘ Where can he be?” at length alights by a 
young one, and straightway gives it a fish. That is 
quite satisfactory, and it seems really a pity that there 
should be anything else to record. But in a still larger 
number of cases—as it has seemed to me—after settling 
by the chick, and thus, as it were, deliberately picking 
it out, the supposed parent refuses the fish, which it 
has, apparently, brought on purpose for it. This, 
as I say, is quite a common occurrence, and I dis- 
tinguish it from another equally common, where the 
grown bird, having settled with a fish on a bare 
space of ground, is immediately besieged for it by 
one or two chicks, but refuses to give it them. In this 
instance the mistake, if it is one, may only be on the 
part of the chicks, who care not who feeds them, so 
long as they are fed. But in the former case the old 
bird has, itself, picked out the chick. Why, then, 
should it refuse to feed it, and why, in some cases, 
having done so, should it return to the said chick, 
again fly away with the fish, and keep repeating this 
conduct, at intervals? Does not this indicate an un- 
certainty in the bird’s mind, as to whether the chick 
is really its own? At times too it seems obvious 
that a mistake has really been made, for the parent, 
after having just alighted by the chick, suddenly, and, as 
it seems, disappointedly, flies off again. When, however, 
it returns several times, in the way I have described— 
to constater which one must never move one’s eyes 
from it whilst it circles amongst the rest—its actions, 
in refusing the fish, are not such as to suggest that the 

oung bird is really a stranger to it. It will walk a 
little way, and stop, turn the head aside, seem as 
though too much importuned and, at last, take flight. 
Yet why, if the chick is its own, should it be treated 
like this ? and why, if it is not, is not this, at once, or 
very shortly, discovered? Two hypotheses appear to 
me to cover the facts, the first of which is, of course, 
that the terns, searching about for their chicks, are 
sometimes at a loss to know whether this or that 
one is really their own. But may not the question 
for each doubtful-seeming bird be, not whether the 
chick is its own, but whether it shall feed it or 
not—in other words, are a certain number of the 
terns—let us say —beginning to shirk the worry 
of having to search for their young, and so, to 
feed the chicks promiscuously, and—perhaps as a 
corollary to this—capriciously and with a considerable 
amount of refusing? No harm, that I can see, would 
result to the community, if the young were fed, in this 
way, by first one and then another foster parent. 
Perhaps some good would, as no time would then be 
wasted in looking for the young, strayed birds, whilst 
no young one would have to wait long for its food. On 
several occasions, in more northern latitudes, I have 
been struck with the excitement and fury roused in the 
whole tern community upon my picking up one of the 
chicks, as also, in a still more interesting manner, by 
the efforts made by a number of the birds—as it seemed 
to me—to induce one of a more advanced age to take 
flight, before I came up. Possibly there was a sig- 
nificance in this widely-extended sympathy, which I did 
not dream of at the time. 

But whatever the young are—children or foster- 
children—how the parent terns do feed them, how 
strong, how swift, how ceaseless are their efforts, 
how indefatigable their energy, how quenchless their 
zeal! Come when one may, lift one’s eyes when one 
will, two hurrying streams of restless, wingéd life are 
ever meeting and mingling with, and crossing one 
another—the one flying from bank to sea, the other 
from sea to bank. Always the work goes on from 
almost before the morning—from when, at least, 
her chariot is but harnessed, before she has mounted 
it and comes ‘‘drawn by white horses, most beau- 
tiful to behold ”—through her first, fresh dew-washed 
hours, and on through all those golden, glowing: 
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ones when the sun beats upon that long, scorched 
bank almost in waves, like the sea, to the cool, re- 
deeming evening, to the night—and does it even stop 
then? It is now young July, between nine and ten 
o'clock, and, returning along the beach, you see the 
long, low sweeps of the Chesil loom like great moun- 
tains in some stony Arabian desert, and, sweeping 
out from them against the swart, yellow sky, squadrons 
of birds, crowding blackly and hurryingly together, 
flicker swiftly to the sea, then crowd and flicker back 
again—ghostly cohorts, birds, now, of night and 
gloom. Surely some of these are still fishing. It 
seems so wonderful that one must doubt it. Yet 
certainly, against the darkening sky, one gets the 
various motions, the pauses, checks, arrests, half- 
stoops, and then what seems—what, surely, must be 
—the final, arrowy plunge—but half of this is lost in 
darkness, for the sea is darkness now. 
Epmunp SELous. 


A PASTORAL PLAY. 


Ki lige most commonplace things must ever be the 
most significant. (This saying is itself a common- 
place, and significant accordingly.) Our trite form of 
greeting springs from the very root of things. That we 
say invariably ‘‘ How are you?” is, analysed, an ad- 
mission that the most important element in human 
happiness is physical health. In every country the 
greeting is equivalent to ours, except in America. 
There the struggle for wealth is so fierce, the pace to 
it so swift, that they take it as a matter of course that 
no one is well. Everyone there—every man, at least— 
is suffering from overstrained nerves. And I believe 
that when two male acquaintances hurry past each 
other on the street their greeting is a perfunctory 
‘*What have you?” But in our hemisphere health 
is still the topic of prime importance, and nowhere is it 
so constantly debated as in that fleck on our hemisphere 
which is called England. For health depends very 
much on climate, and nowhere else is the climate so 
capricious. We never know what the weather will be, 
and how we shall be, to-morrow. Our interest in the 
weather is based on our will to live. I do not see why 
among us anyone should be sneered at for opening a 
conversation with a reference to the weather. The 
wonder is that this fascinating and absorbing topic is 
ever—as sometimes it is—subsequently dropped by two 
English interlocutors. Of course, if meteorology were 
to become an exact science, we should know where 
we were, and the weather, as a topic, would not so 
tyrannously dominate us, But, as meteorology seems 
to be not yet a science at all, but simply a name 
given to certain kinds of practical jokes lightly 
played on us at our own expense, we must needs con- 
tinue to dabble in weather-wisdom on our own account. 
Perhaps, in time, Science will atone for some 
of the many burdens it has piled upon the frail 
shoulders of humanity by discovering some means of 
not merely detecting, but also directing, the intentions 
of the elements. Utopian, I look forward to a time 
when there shall be erected, at Greenwich or some 
other convenient place, an elaborate contrivance 
whereby the clouds shall be ‘‘ compelled”, as erst by 
Zeus, and the winds be held in thrall, as erst by 
fZolus, and Phoebus himself be forced to smile 
pleasantly on us throughout all his daily tour. Rain 
shall fall in the country, as much of it as the farmers 
need ; but in the cities never, save for a light shower, 
between three and four a.M., to lay the dust for the 
traffic of the coming day. Breezes shall come from 
the west to flatter us, and from the south to caress us. 
None shall be admitted from the other two points of 
the compass. We shall have entered on a Golden 
Age, wherein, among many other things, Pastoral 
Plays shall have become really delightful. 

‘* Really possible ” I was about to say. But had not 
Mr. Philip Carr, conning the bright lexicon of youth, 
found that they were not impossible even here and now ? 
And had not he stepped lightly forth, an Ajax defying 
the rain, the snow, the wind, to say nothing of the 
lightning, to which we are, at all seasons, coweringly 
liable? ‘‘ Quel geste!” I am glad to say that last 
week, when the Society which has been founded on his 


gesture produced ‘‘ Comus” and ‘‘The Hue and Cry 
after Cupid”, the elements,. staggered by the sheer 
audacity of the thing, could not gather themselves to- 
gether in time to punish it. And I am equally sorry to 
say that I was not able to witness their discomfiture. 
This week I attended a performance of ‘‘ The Faithful 
Shepherdess ”, and alas! the elements were thoroughly 
themselves again. True, the rain, perhaps with a 
sneaking kindness for young insolence, held itself aloof 
from the concert of powers. But I felt that at any 
moment it might fall into line. Anyhow, as I entered 
the Botanical Gardens, I was shivering slightly. 
Slightly shivering, but determined to spend a happy 
evening. I had often read and rejoiced in reading this 
delicate Pastoral. It had always conjured round me in 
my study an Italianised England. No Englishman, of 
course, could have made the play from his own unaided 
fancy. It needed first Guarini to set those sanguine 
shepherds and shepherdesses roving over the sunburnt 
grass. Such folk are not imaginable by a quite original 
English poet. Yet can they be stolen for us, and seen by 
us in the light of our ownfiresides. There, but hardly else- 
where. Remember that though Fletcher’s poem was 
very much admired by contemporary critics, it was a 
failure on the stage, even though it was acted indoors, 
and even though there is good reason to believe that 
this island was warmer in the sixteenth century 
than now. However, I had always cherished the 
hope that my imaginings of the Wood before 
Clorin’s Bower, and of the Wood with the Holy Well, 
might some day be actually realised for me. And, 
despite that slight shiver as I entered the Gardens, 
I was very receptive. The spirit was more than 
willing in me. I sighed, I slackened my pace, as 
though the evening were intensely hot. I would be 
attuned. I looked neither to the right nor to the left 
of the path, ignoring ‘‘ This Way to the Gipsy Fortune- 
Teller” and ‘‘ This Way to the Lucky Tub” and other 
similar lures whereby the cunning authorities tempt the 
ordinary visitor to believe that the open air isn’t so bad 
after all. I would think only of Clorin, and Amarillis, 
and Amoret, andthose others. ‘‘ Where”, I asked of a 
man with a peaked and gold-braided cap, ‘‘ is Clorin’s 
Bower?” He was unlettered : I had to be more prosaic. 
But the taint of prose disappeared when I came within 
sight of what I sought. Entranced, I sat down and 
gazed at it. Others were seated beside me, but I was 
unconscious of them. My eye travelled over the un- 
dulating sward to that little forest of old trees. Trees 
were there of many kinds—cypresses, alders, willows, 
beeches, poplars. I do not, in point of fact, know one 
tree from another by name. But for the sake of style 
and colour, whether in thinking or in writing of them, 
I always hazard a guess at their names. Poplars, 
beeches, willows, alders, elms (I wanted a monosyllable, 
but could not think of one just then), cypresses—there 
they all were in their wistful and immemorial beauty, 
and over them all was the dim bloom of a summer 
twilight, and all of them, without exception, were 
shuddering in the wind. I shuddered in sympathy. 
I went, involuntarily, further than they: I sneezed. 
What if Clorin had heard me? Even now perhaps she 
was gazing reproachfully at me through the leaves. 
I dared not meet her steadfast eyes. I looked away 
from her bower. Yonder was a little lake, fringed 
with bulrushes. ThemI canswear to. On the surface 
of this little lake were swimming two swans. One of 
them suddenly dived his head under the water. I 
looked quickly away—too late : I sneezed not once but 
twice. I had already noticed in the water the reflection 
of the moon, and | thought that perhaps the moon 
might help to keep me in the right key till the shepherds 
and shepherdesses should appear. I looked steadfastly 
up at the moon. It was at the full. I repeated to 
myself that it was at the full. It reminded me of a 
harvest-moon. Encouraged, I began to rehearse the 
epithets customarily applied to it. Honey-coloured... 
melancholy, inconstant, chaste... cold—I sneezed not 
twice but thrice. And at that moment, as by a miracle, 
three moons suddenly shone out from a bush—an 
oleander-bush—on the right-hand of the overt audi- 
torium. Simultaneously, from the other side, came the 
music of flutes and viols. The performance was going 
to begin. Yes, there was Clorin. herself, coming from 
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the shadow of the leaves, to mourn that. matchless 
shepherd who was dead untimely, ‘‘ Hail, holy earth”, 
she cried, ‘‘ whose cold arms do embrace”—and the 
second line was lost to me through my own iambic 
sneezes. ‘‘ Thus! free myself from all ensuing heats 
and fires”, and again I succumbed, envying her power 
of imagination. There she-stood, in the cold radiance 
of the quadruple moonlight, on the damp grass, in the 
almost whistling wind, vowing eternal maidenhood to the 
memory of a swain who, if he was worthy the sacrifice, 
must have been mutely imploring her from heaven not 
to stay out there catching her death of cold. The three 
additional moons, by the way, were merely the lime- 
light. On the evening of my visit, the one ordinary 
moon would have been enough illumination; but Mr. 
Philip Carr was, of course, right not to have relied on it. 
Only, though limelight had to be there, it ought not to 
have been quite so obvious. It marred the naturalness 
of the scenery, and was the one blot on an otherwise 
impeccable essay in the art of producing a pastoral 
play. Had there been a little less artificial light, and a 
great deal of artificial warmth, everything would have 
been quite perfect. Even as it was, I enjoyed the per- 
formance immensely. I write ‘‘ immensely” without 
exaggeration. But, if I were to attempt a conscien- 
tiously phonetic spelling, ‘‘ibbedsely” would be, I 
regret to say, the correct version. ‘‘Et ego in 
Arcadia”, but without a greatcoat. 
MAx BEERBOHM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS AND THE NEW 
POLICY) 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—As the SaturpAy Review has. always treated 
the Liberal Imperialists. with indulgence you will 
perhaps grant me the hospitality of your columns to 
combat the view you put forward on this matter last 
week. Although you express a wish to be fair it is 
quite evident that you believe we are persuading our- 
selves to sink differences-with other Liberals in order to 
obtain office, using sophistical arguments to bring our 
minds to that position. But, surely, there is nothing 
more inherently strange in our proceedings than in that 
of many able members of your own party who are 
ready to support a Radical Government rather than to 
see. what they believe will be the ruin of the Empire. 
There. is no more reason that we should not work with 
those you call C-B-ites for what. we consider. a good 
purpose than that the Unionists should not work with 
the Irish to carry an Education Bill, or, as they will, to 
try to carry protection. It is almost certain that Mr. 
Chamberlain will be supported by the Nationalists and 
that; the Liberals will be supported by the. Belfast- 
Ulstermen in the fiscal struggle: during the war the 
Nationalist action was clearly not patriotic, but the 
Colonial Secretary will not refuse their votes. 

The. Liberal Imperialist, or his. name means nothing, 
is. a. Liberal as well as. an.Imperialist, and therefore 
protection does not fit in naturally with his creed as. it 
does with the Tory’s. He therefore also wants a little 
more persuading to adopt it than his.opponent. You 
complain that Mr. Asquith employs “‘ the. argument of 
declamation” alone in answer to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Surely this is not just, criticism of his. able: speeches, 
but if it were I would ask what more have we-had from 
the Colonial Secretary except the prodigious exaggera- 
tion.of 4 50,000,000 im his reckoning.as to the value of 
the exports taken by the self-governing colonies. from 
this country? It is this ‘‘argument of declamation” 
alone-with which we have been favoured at present by 
the.author of a scheme, the details.of which he does not 
appear to have: thought out. Nor have we obtained 
much more. light from his supporters. The essence of 
all fiseal policy is close attention to detail, which may 
seem a pettifogging view, but is just as necessary to 
empires as to tradesmen; or else they come to destruc- 
tion. We have no evidence: at all that details have 
been even generally considered in this matter and the 
‘inquiry now on foot bears a singular: resemblance to 
those “‘ fishing interrogatories” whicly are. administered 
to get sufficient material to bolster up an ill-considered 


and hastily.launched case. How grievous the-results 
may be when quarrels begin over: details. is. clearly 
foreseen. by those who have any knowledge of: the 
inner working of last year’s Colonial Conference. Every 
single article in a-tariff may and often does give rise to 
disputes- between politicians based on the supposed 
interests.of their constituents and Liberal Imperialists 
are not. anxious to import such quarrels into our 
relations with our Colonies or into their relations with 
one another. Have the relations of India to the rest of 
the Empire been considered in this matter? Many 
Liberal Imperialists think not, for they have seen no 
evidence of it. 

You tell us that the true Imperialist ‘‘ looks upon the 
Empire as.one country”. Letusdoso. Even thus we 
find that the. population of our own land is four times as 
great as that of the rest of the Empire sprung from 
British, or even European stock. On that principle 
therefore.our own population is clearly entitled to the 
greater consideration unless you embrace Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory about Ireland and hold that the further a 
portion of the Empire is distant from the centre the 
greater weight it should have in our councils. But as 
a Liberal Imperialist I desire. that due weight should be 
given to colonial views but also to our own interests. 

Allow me to point out that colonial opinion is by no 
means unanimous even before we come to details. Very 
strong opposition is daily growing in Canada, especially 
among the: great industrial interests. This will soon 
begin to make itself felt over here. The same thing is 
true of Australia where not only do different colonies 
take different views but in each colony there is division. 
Why does the Commonwealth Ministry wait till after 
the general election to give.a definite judgment? 
Clearly not because Australian opinion is already fixed 
and clamouring for a Zollverein but because the Free- 
trade party is getting dangerously strong. 

One word.as to Lord Elgin and Canada. He was a 
great proconsul, but his dismal prophecies and strictures 
on our free-trade policy of 1849 have been entirely 
falsified by events, and it is amusing to find you quote 
them to support your views. Our policy up till then 
had stimulated one-Canadian industry (the timber trade) 
and to a certain extent the coasting trade, and ruined 
the rest : for a time the timber trade was ruined too by 
the withdrawal of our preferential duties, but Canadians, 
left to their own unaided energy, began to develop 
their splendid country in the proper way and the result 
we see to-day in a prosperity which is growing by leaps 
and bounds. I have too long trespassed oni your space 
and therefore do not support this by quotations and 
statistics as I easily could do. 

Last year’s Blue Book shows that the result of five 
years’ preference from Canada has been that the serious 
falling-off in the imports of our manufactured goods 
has been very slightly checked, but also: that during 
these five years foreign countries have increased their 
exports to Canada, France and Germany a good deal 
and the United States enormously. 

As a Liberal Imperialist I venture to contend that, 
while. there is noisy clamour from a few, there is no 
such widespread and general demand from the whole 
Empire as should call for the tremendous changes pro- 
posed. We are united at present by a common loyalty, 
language, blood and sentiment : let us beware of intro- 
ducing that fruitful cause of family quarrels, pecuniary 
considerations.—Your obedient servant, 

An ORIGINAL MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL 
LIBERAL COUNCIL. 


P.S.—I have said nothing about protection for our 
own manufactures which does not come into the 
present plan of the Zollverein but has much support, 
not I fear for Imperial but selfish reasons. The cases 
are distinct and the issue should not be confused, though 
for electioneering purposes it may pay the promoters of 
change to do so. 


FISCAL SALVATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Kenchester, Hereford, 3 July, 1903. 
Sir,— We are on the threshold of a fight for national 


life, and must avoid mistakes. It is for example a 
mistake to confuse fair trade, which means a crusade 
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for universal free trade per the leverage of ‘hostile 
tariffs, with an Imperial Customs Union, which would 
consolidate the Empire in.continuous opposition to the 
foreigner, and thus render Imperial trade supreme 
throughout the world. Asan illustration | will suppose 
that New Zealand entered into our Imperial Customs 
Union, Argentina, as a foreign country, being ex 
hypothesi excluded. It would be a breach of faith 
calculated to disrupt the Empire, if, in order to obtain 
an.open market for our goods, we struck a bargain 
with Argentina. Fair trade would not consolidate the 
Empire, its object being to force other nations to open 
their ports to us; whereas an Imperial Customs Union 
would identify every item of the Empire with the rest. 

Next, in enteri upon this battle, with Mr. 
Chamberlain for chief, we have to encounter Non- 
conformity lashed to frenzy by the education rate, and 
withal entertaining towards Mr. Chamberlain a viru- 
lence of hatred that would be inexplicable, were it not 
that we can refer it to his split with Mr. Gladstone. 
When that most auspicious event occurred, every- 
thing was in train for the wreckage of the Church. 
Mr. Gladstone endorsed the Welsh Church wreckage- 
bill, which not only confiscated the property of the 
Church but further evicted the clergy with the miser- 
able solatium (?) of three years’ income. The same 
measure was intended for the Church of England and 
the malice of the sects about to be glutted. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defection shattered that evil design. 

Now, bearing in mind the patent fact that firebrands 
like Clifford, adorned with a Yankee D.D. degree, 
concerning the. quality and price whereof much has been 
recently said, influence proletarian and lower middle- 
class ignorance amazingly, it is, I urge, fatal to give 
him and his congeners a handle. We all know that 
there is a conservatism of light and leading, and alsoa 
conservatism of darkness and prejudice. Folly prefers 
a bird in the hand both rotten and deadly to two whole- 
sore birds in the bush, and Carlyle was not far wrong 
in describing the electorate as ‘‘ mostly fools”. Our 
business is to deal with the fool according to his 
folly, instead of supplying the nonconformist agitator 
with arguments. I take it therefore, that to open the 
ball by promising a five-shilling duty on corn amounted 
to giving the whole case away. Even if you could offer, 
as a set off, cheaper beer, I have my doubts as to 
whether the bait would take. Nor was it necessary thus 
to scare the public. We have before us a grand object- 
lesson in the shilling duty, which did not affect the price 
of bread. That shilling was paid by the colonies as well 
as by the foreigner. Remit the colonists’ duty, and 
as a mere arithmetic sum, you might clap a two- 
shilling duty on the foreigner, and stil! the price of 
bread would not be enhanced—indeed having regard to 
the certain surplusage of wheat in the United States 
next autumn, we might infer, almost mathematically, 
that a three-shilling duty on the foreigner would not 
affect the English consumer. It must be remembered 
that the Nebraska wheat-grower must find a market, 
even if he sells at aloss. Asa matter of fact he would 
sell at a profit even if he found himself weighted by a 
three-shilling duty. 

Inasmuch as the price of bread constitutes the main 
criterion, so far as the proletariat goes, it would be 
wiser to checkmate opposition by limiting at -the 
outset the duty to three shillings, and further ‘by 
arranging a sliding scale, so as to raise or lower the 
duty according to the capacity of the Empire to supply 
our need. Practically inasmuch as under a customs 
union colonial capacity ‘would advance by leaps and 
bounds, the charge imposed on the foreigner would 
advance in a parallel ratio. Thus, while discounting 
opposition, we should stimulate Greater Britain, 
especially, our most valuable asset, Canada. 

I.am told, though I have not seen it reported, that in 
Edinburgh last week there-was organised a huge free- 
trade demonstration. -Of course. The mathematical 
and metaphysical Scotch lack ‘the gift of imagination. 
Next to the pedantic-Gladstone, the ‘worst-enemy of 
South Africa was that other Scot, Glenelg. Their 
religion is academic minus ‘academic learning; ‘their 
politics parochial and pettifogging ; their prolixity 
impossible :exeept ‘to those suffering from insomnia. 
It is tobe hoped that the stolid stupidity of Scotland 


may ‘stimulate the predominant partner. But ‘the 
alter ego of the weariful Northern Presbyterian is the 
long-tongued, brazen-voiced English nonconformist, 
who, to do him justice, is the smartest electioneering 
canvasser inthe world, and can lead the “‘ mostly fools 

by the nose. I could wish, with-the great fiscal issues 
before us, that this wretched educational imbroglio had 
been avoided. It was a tactical blunder to give the 
** Conscience ” a chance of inaugurating riots, and an 

attempt to crush it would embitter the situation and 
lend force to free-trade fanatics. You have thus a 
herring drawn across the scent, and an irrelevant 
issue raised, while the potentiality for mischief of the 
Cliffords has been doubled. Notwithstanding, the 
victory may be won on a clear and spherical programme 
—albeit the intensity of the struggle has been augmented 
indefinitely. Compton READE. 


ANGLO-INDIAN INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAyY Review. 


28 Kensington Gardens Square, London, W., 
July 1903. 

Srr,—I have only just seen the letter in your issue of 
13th ult. by an ‘‘Indian-Civilian” on the subject of 
Indian extra charges for life insurance. While I 
entirely concur with your correspondent that the Indian 
‘‘extras” charged by various companies are unduly 
severe, in view of the altered conditions of Indian 
residence in these times, I beg to point out that your 
correspondent is quite in error as to his facts. The 
sooner your correspondent obtains competent advice 
concerning his two policies, the better for his interests. 
It is not the case that the Indian ‘‘ extra” charged by 
all offices is never less than 10 per cent. On the 
contrary, as regards many policies, that ‘‘ extra” is, in 
the case of certain offices, less than 5 per cent. of the 
premium, and in respect of many policies the Indian 
extra is nil. My name is so well known now in India 
in connexion with insurance, that it would be affecta- 
tion on my part to suppose that your correspondent is 
unaware of it. If he sees fit to furnish me with particu- 
lars of his two policies, I shall have much pleasure in 
giving him a definite answer to his inquiry, which will 
satisfy him that all insurance offices are not in the same 
category and that, although it suits the book of a 
certain office which still charges preposterous Indian 
‘‘extras” to refer to the more moderate charges of 
some other offices as ‘‘ empirical”, it is not the case 
that Anglo-Indians who take the trouble to effect their 
insurances with due care and caution need pay any 
such Indian ‘‘ extra” as your correspondent believes to 
represent a minimum. It is a great pity that ‘the 
British public will not recognise the fact that there is 
no more technical subject than life insurance, and no 
subject in respect of which there is greater danger of 
being led astray by interested and one-sided advice. 
Private persons who think that, by expending one or 
two shillings upon one of the many books which pre- 
tend to enable people to effect their own insurances, 
they can safely undertake to dispense with competent 
advice are even more foolish than those who think that 
a dictionary of domestic medicine will make them 
independent of the services of a competent medical 
adviser. The keynote of modern civilised life is 
specialisation, and life insurance, ‘so far from -con- 
stituting an exception to that rule, is one of the most 
forcible illustrations of the value of specialisation that 
could be desired. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient ‘servant, 
E.:P. Htnperson, I.C.S. retd. 


LONDON -AS I KNEW IT. 


‘To the Editor of the Sarurpay .Rgview. 
; The Portico, Manchester. 
Sir,—Mr. Shand is wrong ‘about Leicester Square in 
1851. Leicester Square in 1851:was'the “home, mot of 
cats, but of Wyld’s Great ‘Globe, which “stayed ‘there 
till 11862. ‘Nor was the horse ‘heailless ‘till long ‘after 
the latter date. AG: 
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‘THE AUTHORSHIP OF “THE BALLADMONGER”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 9 July, 1903. 

Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that in a 
‘reference to the triple bill at Her Majesty’s last 
wweek I gave to Sir Walter Besant the whole credit 
of the authorship of ‘“‘The Balladmonger”. When 
the omission happened I was making a short cut to 
my essential theme, the book of ‘‘Flodden Field”, 
and on the way the incongruity of the three names: 
Sir Walter Besant, Sir Alfred Austin, Mr. Kipling ; 
struck me as humorous. I omitted the names both of 
Mr. Pollock and of the dramatiser of ‘‘ The Man Who 
Was” as unconnected with my thesis: and I was 
‘disposed in the circumstances to look on the omission 
as an implied compliment. I have much too great an 
admiration for ‘‘The Devout Lover” to wish to slur 
the name of its author or to hint that Sir Walter 
Besant’s translation was not much enhanced by Mr. 
Pollock’s handling. Pace Mr. Pollock’s modesty I 
think Mr. Pollock’s fame too widely established to need 
punctilious mention. But in case Mr. Pollock does not 
think so, I should like to state my knowledge that 
Mr. Pollock adapted and much improved Sir Walter 
Besant’s translation, and my regret that I did not 
insist on the point last week on my way to the Poet 
Laureate. I am yours, 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
: f 7 July, 1903. 

Sir,—I have seen with great interest the article and 
letters which have appeared in your columns and those 
of contemporaries, on the above subject, and can re- 
member the occasion when it was formerly broached. 
I trust you will allow me to touch upon a few points 
which appear to me to have been omitted, and to 
express a hope that this matter may not be permitted 
to be consigned to oblivion by even a minority of 
** those foolish persons” who cannot see eye to eye with 
the Royal Academy in matters of art. 

The only attempt seriously to answer the case put 

forward (I admit I have not seen a report of the inter- 
view with Sir L. Alma-Tadema) by the opponents of 
the present system is the letter of ‘‘ A Mere Onlooker” 
which was published in the ‘ Daily Chronicle” of 
23 June, and it is to that I would wish particularly to 
refer. It is agreed that the first object of the Chantrey 
Bequest was and is the ‘‘ encouragement of Fine Art” 
&c. by purchase of ‘‘ works of the highest merit”. 
How that Trust has been carried out, or has failed in 
being accomplished, it has been the object of the 
article and the correspondence to show. The gra- 
vamen of the charge against the Royal Academy 
is, not that they have never bought a picture of 
the highest merit, but that apparently when they have 
done so, it has been by accident and not design ; 
and that their purchases have been made from amongst 
their own body, or from those who though not members, 
yet, as the list given by ‘‘A Mere Onlooker” shows, 
they were so far within the Royal Academy clique that 
sooner or later they were embodied within the sacred fold. 
The fact that examples in illustration have been taken 
from one particular year is nothing. If we could pre- 
vail upon the Royal Academy to publish a complete list 
of all purchases made from the beginning with the 
prices attached, it would be found that the contention 
would be more than sustained, and if there was any 
desire to refute their critics not simply ignore them, the 
Royal Academy have an obvious way open. It may be 
ae a sordid test, but after all one that is most 
requently made in arriving at considerations of value. 
What would the Chantrey pictures fetch if sold, as 
against some of those mentioned which might have 
been acquired ; and what is the present depreciation in 
the value of what are, after all is said and done, the 
nation’s property? Can it be doubted that the loss 
would be something very considerable ? ' 

The strongest opponent of the present system would 
not dare to suggest that never by any chance should .a 
picture be bought off the walls, or from a member of 
the Royal Academy—that would be probably too self- 


denying an ordinance for ordinary humanity—but what 
one would urge as a means of giving encouragement 
to the fine arts, and so fulfilling Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
intentions is that sometimes an epoch-marking picture 
might be acquired either from private sources or from 
a sale room ; which might make the collection a means 
of improving the taste and feeling of future genera- 
tions of painters, instead of being as now chiefly an 
encouragement to mediocrity. For a long time was 
hung side by side with some Chantrey failures the 
exquisite, ‘‘St. Agnes’ Eve”, by Millais. lent by 
a well-known Royal Academician. It was a stand- 
ing example of the wisdom of the individual judg- 
ment against the same when exercised collectively. 
Except that probably the Royal Academician was in 
the one case content to let the matter take its usual 
course, and that the objects in the acquisitions were 
not similar.’ Can anyone seriously believe that the 
collection of pictures bought by the Chantrey Trustees, 
now exhibited at the Tate Gallery, is representative 
of anything other than the olla podrida collected in 
Burlington House annually, during the last five and 
twenty years, or so. It would seem that the mental 
process upon which the purchases are based is somewhat 
like the following :—‘‘Oh! yes, there’s So-and-so”, 
(Academician in esse or in posse) ‘‘ nice fellow, So-and-so, 
really ought to have a picture by him. Let’s see what 
there is? Excellent ! the very thing”. Result, bought! 
The same criterion of judgment which influences the 
modern publisher of ‘‘ art publications” appears to 
have-affected the Royal Academy taste, and we have as 
works which are to represent to future generations the 
highest point to which nineteenth-century art has 
attained pictures more suitable for reproduction in the 
Christmas number, and subsequently to adorn the 
nursery, than to represent the catholic taste of an ad- 
ministration claiming thoroughly to express the best art 
knowledge of the day, and which is pleased to label those 
who venture to disagree as ‘‘ those foolish persons ”. 
The Roya! Academy is a body which, as constituted 
by Royal Charter and accepting a location from the 
nation, has a duty towards those from whom it accepts 
favours. Apparently the only time when the Royal 
Academy recognises the principle of do ut des is inter 
se! Wereit pertinent to the present inquiry one might 
well ask, how the large sums of money received from 
the public every year are spent, and what sort of 
education the rising generation of painters are receiving 
in the Royal Academy schools? However this is 
beside the present question, and would only be a subject 
to be inquired into, if ever Parliament is roused from its 
lethargy as to everything which appertains to art and 
literature. What to substitute for the present control it 
is difficult to suggest, without making this letter alto- 
gether too long, but it would not be easy to find a more 
unsuitable body than the present administration of the 
Trust, who are practically the proprietors of a yearly 
picture mart with, in a sporting phrase, gate; and so 
much added money. Surprise has been expressed at 
the appearance of certain painters in the purchases 
of the above: but is it not a fact that provincial 
corporations when arranging their picture exhibi- 
tions invite the assistance of the Royal Academy in 
hanging their exhibition, and afterwards, as is only 
meet, a picture or two by members of the Royal 
Academy naturally appear amongst the local collec- 
tion? Perhaps the purchase of these pictures may 
be explained by the very natural desire of the 
Royal Academy to return the compliment. Mere 
individual attacks will do nothing; probably until a 
sufficient body of public opinion has been aroused the 
interference of Parliament would do more harm than 
good. It is particularly a task for you to organise the 
body of opinion which exists, in order that some action 
may result. What that action is to be must depend on 
the general consensus of opinion when ascertained ; but 
it is difficult to see how the present state of affairs can 
be reconciled with a true regard for the trust imposed 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, or the natural desire which 
will actuate posterity, that the best of the present-day 
art should be conserved for their enjoyment hereafter 
in the national collections. rns 
’ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT CHORLEY. -' 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ROYAL ROAD IN MEDICINE. 


“Sir Henry Wentworth Acland.” By J. B. Atlay. 
London : Smith, Elder. 1903. 145. net. 


Wits every desire to do justice to the high 
character and useful life of Sir Henry Acland, 
and to the care and ability which Mr. Atlay has given 
to the composition of his biography, we must confess 
that this book is not interesting. It would puzzle 
anyone to discover and state what there was in Sir 
Henry Acland’s life that made it sufficiently remarkable 
to be described at such length; and in fact there is 
nothing. It is not Mr. Atlay’s fault that the book is 
dull for it could not have been anything else with the 
material that he had to work on. His subject 
attained no great distinction as a man of science, he 
was only a doctor with a good practice and he became 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford at the only 
time when a man of his slender qualifications would 
have had the slightest chance of obtaining the post. 
This was in 1859 and he was even less qualified, as we 
should now think, for the Lee Readership in Anatomy 
which he obtained in 1846 when he had not ceased 
to be a student at Edinburgh and had been 
in no way remarkable there. The appointment 
was in the hands of Gaisford the Dean of Christ 
Church, and Gaisford was the man who preached 
the Christmas sermon in which, as Mr. Atlay says, he 
used the immortal words ” describing classical studies 
as not only elevating the student above the vulgar 
herd but as leading not infrequently to positions of 
considerable emolument. 

There were two things which seem to have given 
Acland whatever distinction he possessed. He hap- 
pened to belong to a family of a social position above 
that which usually sends its sons into the medical 
profession : and it was more unusual at that time even 
than now. It was a happy inspiration of his father to 
exploit these advantages on his son’s behalf and the 
result was successful. There is something positively 
ridiculous in the exiguous scientific equipment which 
served as an excuse for his Lee Readership. But there 
was Sir Thomas Acland’s son a budding Doctor, and as 
Sir Thomas had friends at Oxford who had the appoint- 
ment, and who did not care a straw about science but 
did like to give gentlemen a chance when they could, 
young Acland got the Readership. Mr. Atlay 
describes the ambiguous social position of medical 
men at Oxford in those days and perhaps Sir Henry 
Acland never did a more original thing in his life 
than when he condescended—for it was something 
kike that—to become a Doctor. What Oxford 
thought aboyt science half a century ago is matter of 
history. M. Atlay relates the well-known contest 
between the old learning and the new; Gaisford was 
the kind of man who represented the general Oxford 
feeling of the time. The other thing is that Acland 
had the good fortune to be sent as a student to 
Edinburgh where they really did care for science 
and especially for medicine. He was a serious- 
minded evangelical kind of person and he worked 
seriously without doing anything brilliant, and he 
did become interested in science and science teaching 
for its own sake. He became sufficiently competent 
as competence was then reckoned to become a teacher, 
and he was always considered safe as an orthodox 
Christian man of science; the emphasis being placed 
on orthodox in this definition of the man who, however 
timorously, could be entrusted with scientific teaching 
at that time in Oxford. 

When once he had gained a footing in Oxford, Acland 
strenuously supported the men who were on the side of 
science ; and the “‘ fight for the Museum” though it is 
not enthralling at this distance of time, showed both 
Acland’s real devotion to science and a persistence in 
carrying out his ideas to which he owed most of the 
reputation he gained. He had the advantage of 


being trusted by Pusey, who, though he might 
have desired ‘‘that the money should have gone 
to the support of poor scholars, felt that under the 
guidance of a man of Acland’s disposition and cha- 
cacter. the hidden Jaws of the natural world might 


be studied without danger by the Oxford Under- 


graduates”. The removal by his personal influence 
of much of the mistrust and dislike with which 
science was regarded at Oxford was due to Acland. 
If he was not at all a great man of science he had 
enthusiasm for its teaching ; and the most important 
work of his life was done as an educational reformer 
who believed and insisted on the importance of the 
natural sciences in a system of higher education. He 
pointed to the fact that Oxford possessed many founda- 
tions for the teaching of such subjects as Anatomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geology &c. ; 
and this implied that their value had been at one time 
recognised for higher education, though their function 
had been lost sight of and neglected. He held the wise 
view that at any rate for Universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge these foundations were not properly used 
for detailed professional instruction—but for the service 
of general culture and training. Thus even in the 
matter of medical degrees he held the opinion that 
their whole value would be Jost if there were any 
substitution of professional knowledge for general 
education. His aim was ‘‘ to engraft a semi-professional 
upon general education, and to send out the medical 
student better prepared to enter upon the perplexing 
and difficult studies which await him at the great 
hospitals, able to avail himself more fully of their 
teaching and experience.” All this work was very 
useful, and Acland deserves credit for it, though we do 
not imagine that this full account written as solemnly 
as ifit were a great state document will be read by 
many people not specially interested in Oxford where 
indeed it must be a thrice-told tale. 

Acland was a good man, a conscientious hard-work- 
ing man, a philanthropist in a professional medical kind 
of way, and had sensible ideas about drainage and 
sanitation which all ‘‘ Christian-minded” men of his 
period did not possess. He was of use to Ruskin while 
the two were at Oxford together and as Acland was 
an amateur artist and dabbled in painting he had 
correspondence—of no particular importance—with 
Ruskin; and he got down the Pre-Raphaelite young 
men to do certain work in the Museum which however 
did not come to much. This introduces us to a certain 
element of personality in the book which is more 
attractive than anything we find in Acland himself. 
The correspondence with Gladstone about his inter- 
minable magazine articles on science and the Bible, and 
the vast seriousness with which they took themselves, 
is merely tedious. Mr. Atlay cannot hide the fact that 
Acland was only a mediocre man with certain social 
advantages of which he made the best use, as his father 
expected he would, in obtaining distinction with very 
little real intellectual superiority. We do not doubt 
that he filled to perfection his duty as medical adviser 
to the Prince of Wales while the latter was a student 
at Oxford, and that he was admirably suited to be a 
Royal physician. The medical profession will doubtless 
continue to supply such desirable practitioners in the 
required quantity ; but it will hardly wish for a biography 
of each ot them, or think that Sir Henry Acland was 
sufficiently exceptional to require one. 


A REHABILITATED GNOMIST. 


“Studies in Theognis.” By E. Harrison. 
bridge : At. the University Press. 1902. 
net. 


| te assessing the merits of a poet it is distinctly an 
advantage to know what poems he wrote. At 
the very least our appreciation must rest on certain 
assumptions concerning the poems attributed to his 
hand. We must assume that in the main the poems 
we have are really his work, that they have come 
down to us more or less in the form he gave to them, 
and that they are something better than skimmings 
made for didactic or similar purposes without 'con- 
sideration of their literary value. It is a relief to 
learn ftom Mr. Harrison that as regards Theognis 
these ‘assumptions may safely be made. In the 
eye of German critics very: little is authentic ; 
indeed if we are to believe ‘all they say, no more 
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singular compliment can be paid to any ancient 
writer ‘than to admit 'that he wrote -his own works. 
Theognis, like the rest, had shrivelled in the -dry 
light of Teutonic commentary. The tedious ingenuity 
of the arguments cannot here be explained. Few 
people have the sort of learning, and fewer the dreary 
patience, needful to follow them. Suffice it that on the 
strength of these arguments Theognis had come to be 
very generally regarded as little better than the title 
name for a collection of disorderly fragments, and even 
in these disiecta membra the share of the poet was 
largely discredited. It is remarkable that in spite of 
the.doubts which were cast on his character as a poet 
the existence of Theognis as a person has all along 
been left unchallenged. In the present ‘‘ Studies” 
Mr. Harrison has very boldly, and with much good 
sense, tackled the Germans in their own field. On 
the external evidence from passages in the Greek 
authors he maintains that there is no ground for 
inferring that Theognis was known among the 
Greeks in a form widely different from that of our text. 
He retains the Second Book, and as regards the 
passages of the First Book which are referred in quota- 
tion by ancient authors to other poets, such as Tyrtaeus, 
he shows ingeniously that some at least bear traces, on 
the form they wear in cur text, of deliberate borrowing 
and adaptation to his own purposes by Theognis him- 
self. he German theory—a quaint one, to put it 
mildly—that parodies on Theognis have deliberately 
been added to and form part of the text of their victim, 
is rejected with some disdain. That Theognis as we 
have him was a collection of poems made for use in 
schools is a notion absurd on the face of it, considering 
what we know of Greek strictness in training of boys. 
Mr. Harrison at immense pains has reviewed the theory 
of catchwords and has particularly interested us by his 
humorous application of the same theory to Martial and 
the Golden Treasury in proof that any set of poems 
more or less equal to Theognis in range could on the 
same showing be condemned as an arrangement on the 
catchword principle. 

The general result of the studies is to rehabilitate 
Theognis as an authentic poet, and his poems (in the 
form with which we are familiar) as the authorised 
collection or pretty nearly so. With the purely literary 
aspect of Theognis Mr. Harrison is little concerned. 
His interest lies in the way of textual criticism and as 
a somewhat bold venture in this department of pure 
scholarship the book is of some note. Even for 
literature, discussions of this kind have their value in 
the long run, though people who see in the classical 
writings a breathing and beautiful body for delight 
rather than a corpse for dissection are at first inclined 
to resent them. In the case of Theognis we are 
less likely to resent the purely archeological treat- 
ment for the simple reason that as poetry pure and 
simple his work is quite devoid of charm. He 
interests, and the interest is human, but there is 
no uplifting of the soul, no breadth of atmosphere, 
no freshness of the early world about him. Theognis 
like Horace is a moral teacher without spiritual ideals. 
He reflects the outlook of his age and social class, a 
sane but unaspiring philosophy of life, finding its due 
expression in maxims which while they rest on ex- 

rience have no deep springs in the heart. We find 
in him the vigour of health, he is correct and posi- 
tive, but pure passion is wanting. Occasionally his 
voice will ‘tremble, but only with the petulance of 
personal complaint. He is an oracle of the banquet, 
a philosopher who dines out. He loves the warm 
ground far too well to soar. His impatience of social 
turmoil and upheaval is the discontent of a com- 
fortable person who has been disturbed, not the 
discontent of .a poet who is addicted to impossible 
loyalties.for their own sake. And unlike Horace he is 
without mystery of style. There is something in the 
very ‘style of Horace which lends to the platitudes of 
rotund middle age a touch of wistfulness, a pensive 
width of view, which lift the verse immeasurably above 
the ‘atan and the matter. To Theognis-we look in vain 
for this ‘uplifting touch. He is .ajgnomist and little 
more, | What-he says is never forgotten in the way he 


says-it. Theognis is a political poet, his.political and 
his, personal. attitude towards life are never dissociated, 
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and he has failed to become a classic in the true sense 
just because he cannot disembody himself (and so we 
cannot di him) from outward accidents. He 
gives us no universal which is not platitude, and 
where he is in any degree individual he is usually 
prosaic. The Greek elegiac is not it is true con- 
venient for the passionate outpour of feeling, but 
it can be poetical enough in the hands of a master. 
Particularly in the littleepigrams that have come down 
to us, epigrams of unknown poets for the most part, 
there is much to please, a dainty facility, wit, and a 
kind of mystical pathos which is very real though in 
scope it is rather narrow. In Theognis for our own 
part we can find none of these qualities. His wit is. 
of feeble quality and having only a small allowance of 
soul he is quite unable to raise his elegiacs above the 
monotony which persistently lies in wait for this 
form of verse. Even on the mechanical side, in the 
manufacture of lines, he does not impress us by 
signs of resource beyond the common. His versify- 
ing is neither better nor worse than that of a score 
of little poets. He lacks wholly the marvellous tech- 
nical skill, the ingeniously boundless descriptive power, 
which enabled Ovid to evolve a hundred readable and 
pleasant lines from a substance of pure twaddle. Some 
poets—Ovid and Pope are good examples, and there 
are things in Tennyson which awake the same thought 
—are endowed with a peculiar gift which we can only 
call technical imagination. They can make verse 
which by glitter of mere technique disguises altogether 
on first sight the thinness of the material. Indeed they 
actually leave us in doubt whether the matter is thin 
after all, whether this brilliant play of words is not 
after all the work of a personal imagination to which 
the commonplace matter is subdued and so elevated. 
Much strength of mind is required in the lover of 
smooth elegance and deft verbal trickery if he is 
not to be deceived into mistaking such work for the 
true gold. By Theognis we are not deceived for a 
moment. As a poet he is dull; and in our heart of 
hearts (a spot where poets are judged by their poetry), 
we care little how many of his lines were really his 
own. For ourselves we find it hard to appreciate 
poetry when appreciation depends on a constant allow- 
ance painfully exacted from what we flatteringly call 
our historic sense. For those who have made the 
historic perspective a habit of mind Theognis like all 
the gnomists is very interesting. The maxims which 
appear to us so trite must have appealed to Greeks— 
to Plato for instance—as a compendium of slowly 
matured wisdom. They reflect much that was most 
characteristic of the Greek life. The sense of human 
briefness which for a true Greek suggested no detach- 
ment from earthly things but was rather an accentuation . 
of their delightfulness, an added touch of poetry, is 
present everywhere in these elegies. ‘s 


Oideis bv éxi yaia 
eis "EpeBos xaraBp, 

réprerat ovre Avpys ovT axovwv, 
ovre Awvicov dap’ éoacrpopevos, 

and 

“Hpeis ev Oadinar pirov xatabipeba Ovpov,. 
Opp’ Er épareva pépp. 

alfa yap vonua Tapépxerar dyAads 


Everywhere is the Dorian simplicity and directness of 
view, the instinct of symmetry which applied itself even 
in political doctrine and divided society into people 
quite good and people quite bad according to their 
social position and attitude in public affairs. The 
fitness of noble families to rule, their right to exclusive 
political privilege, is taken for granted by Theognis’ 
with a faith as amusingly naive as that of the wildest 
modern democrat with his vox populi. Greek history 
is valuable because it reveals the everlasting political: 
movements and motives in their simple and naked 
types. Ina gnomist like Theognis we have the artless. 
revelation of original sin abiding even in patrician 
breasts. The calm oligarch, touched in the quick of 
his*vanity, drops the calm and is vulgarly strident with 
the rest of mankind : 
éxiBa Snpw Keveddpove, timre 5é KEvTpw 
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= 
Q@ften the frankness-of the advice is in piquant can- 
trast withthe thing advised. Deceit is recommended 
with charming candour and the poet is never so 
genially ingenuous as when he touches the depth of 
moral depravity. 
trical wv, pndeniav 

It is pleasing to note that Theognis is personal enough 
to be inconsistent. His moral philosophy is convincing 
as literature because he. is quite unphilosophic. He 
deplores the power of wealth because he has felt the 
sting of poverty. That riches should aggrandise the 
mean man is shocking to his moral sense for the 
reason that a noble like himself could do so ex- 
cellently well with riches if he had them. He is 
sorry for his country because he. is sorry for himself. 
The bitters of exile impress him with the convic- 
tion that his country will never survive the loss of the 
exiled. All this is very human and gives to Theognisa 
certain literary value which redeems in some measure 
his aridity as a poet. The historian of morals can find 
much in Theognis. Nobody perhaps, except Herodotus, 
affords so illuminating a glimpse of the ordinary Greek 
standard in matters of conduct. Herodotus, unlike 
Theognis, was a poet and a master of atmosphere. 
The sunny, carnal, pagan world of Greece is alive in his 
narrative. But for revelation at once truthful and un- 
conscious of the ancient Greek, the moody gnomist, 
though in point of purely literary merit he is a pigmy 
beside Herodotus, stands next. As a poet he is a 
failure. The delicacy and grace of Hellenic art are 
sadly wanting in his work. But though he tells us 
little about the Greek as an artist he tells us much, in 
his rather wooden, disconnected, Dorian fashion, about 
the Greek as a man. 


A VIVACIOUS MEDIOCRITY. 


**The Orrery Papers.” Edited by the Countess of Cork 
and Orrery. Intwo vols. London: Duckworth. 
1903. 425. net. 


re fifth Earl of Orrery was descended from 
the celebrated Richard first Earl of Cork in the 
direct line through Lord Broghill, the fifth son of 
that celebrated nobleman. His father Charles, fourth 
Lord Orrery, was the Mr. Boyle whom Macaulay 
has immortalised in his essay on Sir William Temple 
in connexion with the Epistles of Phalaris and Dr. 
Bentley, and who gave his name to the telescope. 
The subject of the correspondence, which Lady Cork 
has given to the world, is perhaps best known as Pope’s 
Lord Orrery. He was the friend of ‘‘ the incomparable 
little man” and of Swift and Bolingbroke, and he 
published, amongst other fugitive efforts, three more 


or less important prose works, a translation of Pliny’s 


Letters, the Life of Swift, and the Letters from Italy. 
Dr: Johnson said of him that ‘he was not dignified”, 
and an excellent summary of his character is given by 
Lady Cork in her “ Introductory Remarks” to these 
papers, which form a model preface, and are indeed 
the most interesting part of the publication. ‘Of his 
numerous and highly varied correspondence, two im- 
partial criticisms are inevitable, viz. the unconscious 
exhibition therein of abnormal vanity and self-esteem” 
(see his letter p. 99 on his arrival in the Pump 
Room at Bath after succeeding to his father’s title), 
“‘and the less unconscious tendency to exaggerate 
the vitiated style of the period, not only in a 
profuseness of compliment that largely discounts 
sincerity, but, far less excusably, in a constantly recur- 
ting vein of coarse indelicacy, which seriously com- 
plicates the difficulty of editing his writings, many of 
the salient passages being tainted to a degree that 
makes reproduction impossible.” The ‘‘dedecorum 
pretiosus emptor” therefore will not buy these volumes, 
but the student of the times of the first two Georges 
will, for they give a good picture of the social life of 
the day. The letter on the death of Bishop Atterbury 
shows flippancy and heartlessness, and we suspect 
that Lord Orrery was “‘ a wit: amongst lords, and a lord 
‘amongst wits”. He was the early Georgian prototype 
of that rampant modern personage, the vivacious 


mediocrity, and we cannot’ say that his correspondence 
has any literary or political interest. But’the thirteen 
engravings of the various Boyles and their wives and 
Lady Cork’s preface are well’ worth the two guineas. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Reason and Revelation.” By J. R. Illingworth. 
London: Macmillan. 1902: 7s. 6d. 
R. ILLINGWORTH, one of the brilliant company 
of tutors under whom Keble College in its first 
enthusiasm was greater than it is to-day, if not so 
large, is the only writer in ‘‘ Lux Mundi” who holds the 
same ecclesiastical position as he did when that memor- 
able volume was published, and the only one who has 
persevered in the same line of mental work upon which 
he entered thirteen years ago. The survivors of the 
band have distinguished themselves in various ways, 
but probably none has been of greater service to his 
generation than Dr. Illingworth by his steady industry 
in presenting Christianity as essential to the system of 
thought of educated men. His succession of volumes, 
all with converging lines of argument, though they 
deal with abstruse problems have been written in 
admirably clear English and with true distinction of 
style. He has not thought it necessary, as an eminent 
psychologist has lately said is the manner of meta- 
physicians, to “ fire a volley of new vocables out of his 
conceptual shotgun”. Yet he retains the classical 
manner of the metaphysician, keeping in the main to 
the abstract and refraining from that ampler use of 
physical analogies to which the psychologists, now 
that they are invading the field of metaphysics, are 
rendering us accustomed. 

But Dr. Illingworth is not merely a metaphysician ; 
no effectual apologist could ‘be in our time. That 
science has fallen on evil days. The rise of the new 
psychology has shifted the centre of interest, and 
the speculative faculty which seeks for intellectual 
unity has to take its place, and that not necessarily the 
first place, side by side with other properties of the 
soul. In fact, there has come to seem something 
artificial about this isolation of one activity, that of 
reasoning ; we cannot be sure that we are learning the 
truth about it or by its means when we examine it 
apart from its natural environment. For our present 
purpose desire is the property which is of at least 
co-ordinate importance with reason. Just as we are 
impelled by the latter to seek a first cause that shail 
make the universe intelligible to us, and are forced to 
believe that the impulse to seek proves the existence 
of the object sought, so the presence in human 
souls of such a desire as that of the Psalmist when he 
said ‘‘ My soul is athirst for God” compels the belief 
that the Object desired exists. Neither conclusion is 
valid without the other, for they start from premisses 
exactly similar. It would be in vain for anyone to say 
that he felt no such desire. The retort would have no 
cogency, in face of the wide evidence that this is a 
normal activity of the sane human consciousness. It 
would, in fact, correspond to the objection so often 
made against philosophy at large by practical men, that 
they have no speculative impulses and regard all meta- 
physics as so much rubbish. That objection, we may 
safely say, has never for a moment shaken: a meta- 
physician’s confidence the value of his pursuit. Thus 
we may thank psychology for a. valuable, service 
rendered, not always with intention, to Christianity, 
and look forward with hope to great results from its 
widening of the horizon in this field of thought. For it 
is bringing in a new range of ideas and a fresh energy, 
much as the irruption of the French and the Swiss 
four hundred years ago into Italy upset the comfortable 
and conventional warfare of ‘the condottieri, and taught 
them that a battle was a serious thing. 

Dr. Illingworth, in some preliminary chapters, traces 
the history of thought in relation to religion up to the 
present time, and gives interesting extracts from 
English moralists and philosophers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to show the general consistency 
of the Christian position. But’ the chief merit of his 
work lies in his forcible demonstration of the appeal of 
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Christianity to our whole nature. The Gospel history 
resents itself, he says, as ‘‘a problem that not onl 
involves physical, moral and spiritual elements all 
combined, but is also of supreme personal interest, of 
one kind or another, to all who approach it, and touches 
human nature to the quick”. Our attitude to all the 
practical problems of life is determined by the stock of 
presuppositions with which we are provided at the 
moment when we have to face them. We can know 
nothing except by seeing it in a light which is cast 
upon it not by one faculty but by our whole personality ; 
still less can we reason or resolve or act except by a 
movement of the whole self under the guidance of the 
presuppositions we haveformed. But for these weare our- 
selvesresponsible. Thetedious paradoxes of determinism 
are out of date. The real distinction of man is that he 
has a will rather than that he has a reason. From 
what point of view shall we look at the revelation which 
offers itself to us? On that depends the conclusion 
to which our reason comes concerning it, and that 
conclusion decides whether or no our desire shall 
find scope and satisfaction. The question is what we 
will take on trust, not whether or no we will so take 
anything. The arguments by which Dr. Illingworth 
demonstrates the reasonableness of the presuppositions 
on which the Christian faith is based must be sought 
in his own pages, and conviction cannot fail to be 
strengthened as the reasoning moves on to its con- 
clusion that desire has its dialectic of love, the valid 

counterpart of the dialectic of metaphysic. 

The greatness of Christianity is powerfully set forth 
in this volume, and no doctrine is more salutary for 
our time. More plausible than those who ignore our 
religion are those who belittle it. It is a fashion 
of the moment to explain Christianity. Writers com- 
pete with one another in showing how ordinary causes 
worked on commonplace minds and produced the 
historical effects which we know. They have taken the 
measure of the Apostles, and are quite condescending as 
they point out how natural it was for them to err 
by misunderstanding and exaggerating their message. 
One of the company has lately informed us in the first 
number of a new magazine, at some length and with 
transatlantic assurance, that he has a very poor opinion 
of the Epistle to the Romans; he treats it, in fact, as 
Mr. Lillyvick treated the French language. There is no 
difficulty in sweeping away these houses of cards; un- 
fortunately there also is no difficulty in building them 
again with a slight change of pattern. We needa more 
summary method than that of scholarly argument; a 
5 naa is wasting his time when he demolishes 
** Supernatural Religion”. A favourite metaphor with 
Dean Church was that 'of undercutting. A deeper 
philosophy than theirs would deprive the superficial of 
their apparent plausibility. And when we are reminded 


how a scientific psychology verifies the secret experience . 


of the Saints, and how the principle of Greek idealism, 
as consecrated by the acceptance of S. John, gives the 
universe its rational explanation, we are sure that this 
edifice of a petty, natural Christianity is undercut and 
overthrown. Its builders have thought, as Dr. Illing- 
worth says, that the Faith was on its trial, while they 
were being tried, and found wanting, by the Faith. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 


‘* The Arab Conquest of Egypt.” By Alfred J. Butler. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1902. 16s. net. 


R. BUTLER, Fellow of Brasenose, lived some 
years in Egypt as tutor to the present Khedive, 

and acquired a keen interest in the history and anti- 
quities of the Copts. One result was his beautiful 
and elaborate work on the Coptic churches, which, 
despite a few errors in chronology, remains the 
standard authority on the subject. hat his interest 
in it did not wane on his return to college duties at 
Oxford was shown by the learned notes which he 
contributed to Mr. Evetts’ edition of the curious 
Arabic book on the Coptic churches and monasteries 
written by Abu-Salih about 1200 a.p. These long 
studies have specially fitted him for the complex and 


Few subjects are more perplexing than the narrative 
of the Arab conquest of Egypt. This is partly due 
to the want of contemporary authorities, and partly 
to the contradictions between the records of later 
times. The tale (or one of the tales) ascribed 
to some of the Mohammedan writers — albeit the 
statement of but one side in the contest — has 
generally been accepted; and in the absence of any 
serious contribution from the other side, there was no 
alternative. But recent researches have brought to 
light various important documents. First an Ethiopic 
MS. was found to contain a version from the Arabic 
translation of the Coptic or Greek chronicle of a bishop 
of Nikiu who lived almost at the time of the Arab in- 
vasion. Then certain Coptic and Ethiopic MSS. were 
examined which, though not perhaps very ancient in 
their present form, represent originals dating back to 
early times. Also the unpublished ‘‘ Lives of the 
Patriarchs”” compiled by an Egyptian bishop, Severus, 
in the tenth century, which had been laid under contri- 
bution by Renaudot in his famous work, was again 
examined and found to supply valuable hints. The 
Arabic historians were once more ransacked, and with 
all this combined information Mr. Butler set to work to 
unravel the tangled skein—or as he calls it ‘‘ the gloomy 
labyrinth of contradictions ””—which no one before had 
ventured to attack. And we cannot blame them very 
severely, for after all this preparation and added data, 
and in spite of every effort of learned research and 
critical investigation, Mr. Butler is obliged to leave 
much of the history undetermined, and even where he 
has satisfied himself of the correctness of his view, there 
are often weak points in the evidence which scholars 
will detect. 

Nevertheless he has accomplished a great work. He 
has cleared up the disputed chronology, he has finally 
done away with a number of erroneous statements, and 
he has made the whole story of the conquest not only 
intelligible and consecutive but dramatic and interest- 
ing. By treating it as part of the decline of the 
Byzantine Empire, and relating in turn the won- 
derful story of Heraclius’ ascent to the summit of 
power and of fame, and his no less rapid downfall, 
Mr. Butler exhibits the whole picture in due perspective ; 
and by dwelling on the personal characters of the 
leaders, the Emperor, the Moslem Amr (or Amru as he 
used incorrectly to be called), and Cyrus the Archbishop, 
he gives his narrative a colour of real life which 
adds to its charm. The analysis of the several 
stages of the conquest, as recorded or mystified 
by various authorities, is of course apt to become 
a learned investigation of authenticity and a nice 
balancing of probabilities, but, though sometimes dis- 
cursive, and prone to dwell on details, Mr. Butler is . 
never dry or tedious. Very often he is carried away 
by his subject to the verge of turgid rhetoric, and 
generally speaking we feel that the fascination of the 
subject has kindled his enthusiasm to a pitch where the 
line between scholarly judgment and the prejudice of a 
partisan is dangerously approached, if not actually 
passed. This is especially noticeable in his universal 
depreciation of the Melchite or Orthodox Greek Church 
as compared with the Jacobite Copts, and in the some- 
what strained manner in which he makes a scapegoat 
of Cyrus, the Melchite patriarch. No doubt the perse- 
cution of the Copts for a metaphysical heresy which 
not one man in a thousand could understand was im- 
politic, if theologically justifiable ; but we fail to see that 
Cyrus did worse than many of his predecessors in 
office, and it seems rather hard to make such a terrible 
bugbear of a man who did what the Emperor ordered 
him to do—force the monothelite doctrine down the 
throats of the Egyptians. 

According to Mr. Butler, however, Cyrus was the 
arch-traitor in the whole business, and by identifying 
him, on (we think) inadequate grounds, with the 
Roman governor who is recorded to have made the 
treaties of surrender with the conquerors, he makes 
him the prime mover in the humiliating abandonment 
of Egypt. Perhaps it is beside the point to ask Mr. 
Butler whether he believes that, if Cyrus had not been 
there, the Arabs would have failed in their campaigns 
and Egypt would have remained part of the Empire ; 


difficult matter which he has now taken in hand. ; but at least it must be said that we should require 
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better evidence than a few obscure sentences written by 
members of the sect he persecuted before we accept the 
estimate of his character and public acts which is here 

resented. Even if he were the ‘‘ Mugaugas” or 

oman governor, which we consider ‘‘ not proven”, 
and so negotiated the first treaty of surrender to the 
Moslems, which Heraclius quickly repudiated, why, if 
his conduct was treasonable, did the Emperor Constans 
restore him to his see and ‘‘ expressly authorise” him 
**to conclude peace with the Arabs”? And if he was 
‘‘expressly authorised” to put an end to all further 
resistance” to the invaders, we fail to see where his 
‘* betrayal of the Roman cause” comes in. He arranged 
the cap:iuiation of Alexandria, upon very fair terms, by 
orders from Constantinople, as far as we understand the 
evidence; at all events this capitulation was the point 
upon which making the authorised peace and stopping 
resistance turned, and it is nonsense to write about 
‘‘his mysterious relations with Amr”—the other 
party to the treaty! Where was the mystery ? 

The book is none the worse for provoking contro- 
versy. We can hardly imagine any book being written 
on this subject which would resolve all doubts, and 
Mr. Butler, whilst achieving much pioneering work in 
clearing away mistakes, has done another service by 
the bold assurance with which he asserts his own 
views, possibly his own mistakes ; for their very daring 
and dauntless conviction challenges further investiga- 
tion. Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
conclusions, there can be no question as to the solid 
learning, patient toil, and acute intelligence displayed 
in every page of this striking volume, and not least in 
the appendices, which treat of the Holy Rood, the 
ceremony of the Exaltation of the Cross, the chronology 
of the Persian and Arab Conquest, and the identity of 
Cyrus with the Muqaugas. Excellent chronological 
tables, maps, and plans completes a book which will 
retain a valued place in all historical libraries even if 
some of its conclusions yield to later correction. 


NOVELS. 


** Contrasts.” By Florence Henniker. London: Lane. 
1903. 6s. 

Contrasts, unless unduly accentuated, are admitted 
to be effective. Mrs. Henniker has not invariably 
escaped the pitfall of over-emphasis; but that is not 
surprising, considering that the sixteen stories in this 
volume are all concerned with contrasts in life and 
character. In ‘‘ The Lonely House on the Moor” the 
comparison of opposites has betrayed her into adopt- 
ing a melodramatic manner foreign to her usual 
style; while in ‘‘ Past Mending” and ‘‘A Brand of 
Discord” it has caused her to overstrain probability. 
But, setting aside these blemishes, we have to thank 
Mrs. Henniker for giving us a round dozen of excellent 
stories, full of interest and vitality. The events 
which she describes one feels might well have 
happened, and the climax in each case seems right 
and inevitable. Here is sentiment without mawkish- 
ness and pathos without artificiality. Mrs. Henniker’s 
touch is as tender and unerring in ‘‘ The Butterfly”, a 
sketch of a familiar type of woman whose failings are 
so patent that her good qualities often go unrecognised, 
as itis in ‘‘ Ex-Trooper Tempany”, whose story it is 
hard to read dry-eyed. We heartily recommend 
** Contrasts ” to all lovers of good fiction. 


Beggar's Manor.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: 
einemann. 1903. 6s. 

Once more Mr. Gilchrist takes his readers among 
Peakland scenes and introduces them to Peakland 
characters, and once more he manages while telling 
a tale of modern life to impart to it an air of some dim 
past. His actual story of the love and marriage of 
Charles Babington of Beggar’s Manor is modern 
enough but the introduction of the ‘‘ Seven Sleepers” 
— illegitimate cousins whose home is at the Manor—is 


“Suggestive of the dateless period known as once upon 


atime. The effect is indeed a curious one that seems 
ome va Mr. Gilchrist’s own ; though less remarkable 
than it was in ‘‘ The Labyrinth ”, it is still a very 


notable part of the novel. ‘‘ Beggar’s Maror” is an 
interesting story illustrating the power which a woman 
can wield, especially when” working on a man of 
chivalrous nature; and it contains some capital bits 
of character-drawing even in the folk who play but 
minor parts in the romance. The woman who insists 
upon marrying Babington and then leaves him is a 
capital though by no means a wholly pleasant study ; 
her lack of sentiment seems almost over-exaggerated 
at the sale of her father’s things. An excellent comedy- 
character—using the word comedy in its best sense—is 
Tobias Mozart Spurr, and Mrs. Swift though slight is 
a capital sketch. 


** Hunting in Couples.” By Godfrey Bosville. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1903. 2s. 6d. 


The writer of a sporting novel should know something 
of the subject and be familiar with the language of the 
hunting field and the racecourse. Hunting men do not 
talk of being in at the death, nor is the fact of there being 
wire in a fence indicated by the words woa! wire; 
neither does it seem in the least degree probable that 
a man with a large racing stable should not know how 
many furlongs there are in a mile. Yet the author 
of ‘* Hunting in Couples” would have us believe these 
things. There are so many and such serious defects 
in this book that it would be sheer waste of time to 
discuss them. It is permissible to add however that 
if French words must be introduced they should be 
correctly written. There is no such word in the 
language as moué. 


‘*The Undersong.” By Herbert C. Macllwaine. 
London: Constable. 1903. 6s. 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Undersong” Mr. MaclIlwaine 
has published eight short stories chiefly dealing with 
Australian life. Most of them have already done 
duty as magazine contributions. The stories are 
episodical and no doubt well suited for their original 
purpose, but not altogether worthy of more permanent 
form. Here and there we get effective glimpses of 
characteristic Australian scenery and occasionally, as 
in the wife in ‘‘ Jasper Townshend’s Picaninny ”, we 
have a pleasant bit of genuine observation of character. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Personality of Emerson.” By F. B. Sanborn. Boston ; 
Goodspeed. 1903. 5 dollars. 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Sanborn’s “ Personality 
of Thoreau” in a series which is to include the most notable 
figures in the Concord group of poets and philosophers. It is 
interesting, for Mr. Sanborn knew Emerson intimately for a 
very long time. He is a hero-worshipper, but we are not 
disposed to quarrel with him for his very high estimate of 
Emerson. A single short work of Emerson’s, the essay on 
“Compensation”, is enough to convince one that this was a 
man of true genius. We have never read anything in 
Thoreau approaching that and other works of Emerson in 
originality or beauty. But Emerson is the best of the American 
writers. Was it Henry James who called him “the unfallen 
man”? One cannot imagine an intellect which failed to admire 
“ Compensation ”—or which was convinced by its transcen- 
dentalism. In this book there are one .or two remini- 
scences of Carlyle, who could hardly believe it when he first 
heard that Emerson strongly favoured the cause of the North 
in the war between the North and South ; a reference, not very 
remarkable, to Arthur Clough who had left England for 
America for a while after the time when “his piping took a 
troubled sound” ; and an amusing story about John Adams 
founder of the first State Constitution of Washington. After 
dinner one night a visitor stepped into the hall to help Adams 
put on his coat. Adams thanked him. “ Don’t mention it”, 
was the solemn toady’s reply ; “no attention is too great, no 
trouble is too much that we of this century have the pleasure of 
taking for the patriots of the Revolution—for George 
Washington and yourself, Sir”. Adams’ sharp retort was: 
; ony mention Washington to me, Sir—Washington was a. 

olt 


“ Year Books of XVII.-XVIII Edward II.” Edited and trans- 
lated by L. O. Pike. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1903. 

Mr. Pike continues the publication of his volumes with a 
regularity and exactness that leave little to be desired. It 
must necessarily happen that the various sections of a work,, 
such as that he is engaged on, differ in their general interest 
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and historic value though probably their legal valne is: pretty 
constant. The present instalment is not quite so interesting: to 
the:student of history and social life as some of its predecessors 
have been. It contains nothing quite so amusing, we think, as 
the suit of the lady who offered evidence to prove. that her 
husband died at Antwerp, at Bristol and at Ipswich—adducing 
a document under the seal of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bristol to prove the second point and, when it was rejected as 
non-personal evidence, promptly proffering a gentleman from 
Chester to swear he had seen the deceased husband interred 
*on Friday 19 June 1338” in S. Laurence’s graveyard “ over 
against the south-west wall” of the said church in Ipswich. 
Even when a plea is put in for the dismissal of a suit 
on technical grounds—these grounds are not so piquant 
as those put forward in earlier volumes —e.g. that the 
document was drawn up in bad Latin (pur ceo qil avoit 
faux Latyn). Still there are many points that will interest 
others than professed students of the law. The appearance of 
the resolute and patriotic Mayor of London, Andrew Aubrey, 
may be noted on pp. 81’ and 85. The old question of the 
Abbey of Clairvaux and its possessions in England turns up 
again on p. 127. There is a delightful attempt at a legal 
quibble on p. 71. The student of the history of proper names 
will note with interest the appearance of a whole gens of 
“Bukmongeres”, and, comparing the word with Iron- 
monger, Cheesemonger, Horsemonger may speculate as to 
what lost trade it enshrines the memory of. Mr. Pike’s 
remarks on the “Round Table” of 1344 in his preface are 
interesting ; but we doubt whether he has made a special 
study of the “ Round Table” question as a part of the larger 
subject of tournaments. Hence he is, we imagine, inclined to 
lay too much stress on the words of a not very first-rate 
English chronicler. 


“The Naval Annual.” By T. A. Brassey. 
Griffin and Co. 1903. 


The Annual fully maintains its reputation as the only 
exhaustive and accurate work of its kind. Lord Brassey in 
his general review preaches the necessity for economy ; we 
would be the last to ignore its importance but it would be a 
mistake to try to economise by reducing the number of long- 
service men. It is impossible to accept the conclusion arrived 
at in Chapter III. that the number of battleships in the 
Mediterranean Fleet is excessive, and on that question 
turns a further—whether the money now being spent on 
Gibraltar is justified. Everlasting friendship with the United 
States is taken as an axiom and all arguments as to strength 
and distribution of fleets are based on that assumption. The 
new scheme of training is criticised from two opposite points 
of view. Sir Vesey Hamilton, advocate for the old school, 
wanders grievously from his subject. The majority of naval 
officers will agree with Lord Brassey that “it is difficult to 
believe that engine-room duties can be interchanged with 
those of navigation and command”. We like the alterations 

* made in the columns of Part il. and since the editor invites an 
expression of opinion as to whether Part IV. should be en- 
larged at the expense of Part I., add that we should be sorry 
to see the latter cut down, though no doubt the change pro- 
posed would increase the value of the work to naval men. 


Portsmouth : 


“ Paris in ’48” (Murray. 8s. net) by the Baroness Bonde is a 
collection of letters which Mrs. Warr has edited describing 
the events of the Revolution. The writer of these bright 
letters was in touch for long, with the leading figures in French 
society, diplomacy and politics. In her youth she frequented 
the salon of the Princess de Chimay (Madame Tallien). She 
met Soult, Marmont, and many Orleanists of note. During a 
visit to England she made the acquaintance, among others, of 
Macaulay and Sydney Smith. These letters were written 
between February and August 1848 ; they were well worthy of 
being published.—“ Literary Landmarks of Oxford ” (Richards. 
ps) by Laurence Hutton is an American’s gossip of a six weeks’ 

liday spent in Oxford. It would be more readable if Mr. 
Hutton had not broken it up into a great number of short 
sentences. Mr. Hutton certainly has a genuine appreciation 
of Oxford and of English literature, but he comes a woeful 
“cropper” now and then. He is struck by the fact that at 

Oxford the “student” always wears cap and gown !—“ World’s 
Children” (Black. 21s.). The illustrations—which are the 
main part of the book—are by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, brilliantly 
coloured, even dazzling ; the textis by Miss Dorothy Menpes. Un- 
questionably some of Mr. Menpes’ types are distinctly “taking” ; 
others have rather a rakish air, as though they came straight 
from the boards of the London music hall, of which the “ Child 
of the South—Australia” is an illustration. The effectiveness 
of this colour process is unquestionable, but the book conveys 
_a strong impression of garishness.—“ Recollections of a Town 
Boy at Westminster” (Arnold. ros. 6d. net) is by Captain 
‘ Markham. It covers the years 1849-1855, and is full of light 
larks and boys’ mischief. It is a book .for old Westminster 


boys rather than the general public. 


“ Norwegian By-ways” by C. W. Wood (Macmillan. 6s.) 
‘has an agreeable taste, but is rather too full at times of the 


small talk of touring. We begin by “gliding from King’s 
Cross Station” and; end on the deck of “the good. ship 
‘ Mercur’” as she ere her way” through the seas on the 
return journey.—“ Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle and Salmon 
Rod” (Blackwood. tos. 6d. net) by Gilford W. Hartley is 
illustrated by some of Mr. G. E. Lodge’s painstaking animal 
life studies and by a few other sketches and photographs. 
Wild boars in the Vosges, salmon in Norway, and wild fowl in 
the Hebrides are-among the subjects treated of. It is genuine, 
through not strikingly original—‘*A Book of Exmoor” 
(Methuen. 6s.) by F. T. Snell contains a great deal of 
information respecting the folklore, the wild life, the history 
and the worthies of the Forest and its immediate surroundings. 
Among the “worthies” not widely knewn outside Exmoor 
Mr. Snell mentions the Rev. John Froude, a fox-hunting 
parson who hunted three days in the week, and shot on the 
others—when he would walk most men off their legs. On the 
whole, though, we should hesitate to describe him as a 
worthy. 


THE JULY REVIEWS. 


The principal articles in the July Reviews all deal with the 
tariff problem. If these contributions for and against are duly 
weighed we do not think there is much doubt that the reader 
who approaches their consideration with Mr. Wyndham’s open 
eye and Mr. Balfour's open mind will feel that the weight of 
authority and argument is on the side of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The “ Monthly Review” contains the only article worth much 
more than a moment’s thought in favour of remaining as we 
are: it virtually reprints Lord Goschen’s speech in the House of 
Lords. Lord Goschen advocates “a searching analysis” of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “great plan”, but we do not detect that 
analysis in his forebodings as to the effect of the proposed 
changes on the people’s food. As an ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord Goschen may perhaps find the arguments of 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd in the “ Nineteenth Century” not without 
cogency. Mr. Kidd seeks to expose the hollowness of 
the cry as to the danger to the food of the people. 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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“The food of the people is in dauger and in very real 
danger, a danger, moreover, which has been already operative 
and which is far in excess of that which could accrue from any 
scheme of preferential tariffs which could be imagined or 
adopted. But, so far as the policy proposed has any meaning, 
it is a policy to make us master of the increasing causes 
which place it in danger. Have we not many striking object- 
‘lessons to emphasise this view?” Mr. Kidd would render 
‘Great Britain “independent of the vicious tendencies under 
which it at present gravitates towards becoming a link in the 
-chain of the organisation aiming at monopoly, ‘controlled by 
.American capital, managed by a directory of which the majority 
is American and with its principal offices in the United States.’ ” 
To the same effect argues the writer of an article in “ Black- 
wood’s” on a “ Self-Sustaining Empire” :—“ We would put it 
'to any commercial man on any exchange in the three kingdoms 
if it is not grotesquely innocent to make an outcry about a duty 
of 3 or 4 per cent.—and the corn duty is no more than that— 
ona leading import, and at the same time to take no precau- 
tions against market manipulation which may raise prices 30 or 
40 per cent. without our being able to help ourselves ? The vital 
question of the day as to corn, cotton, copper, and sundry other 
staples for which we are dependent on foreign producers is no 
longer whether we ought or ought not to tax them in modera- 
tion, but whether the foreign producers, when they secure the 
control they aim at, will not tax them for us without either 
moderation or mercy ”. 

In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Edward Dicey thinks it 
eught not to be impossible to convince working-men “ that our 
commercial supremacy is seriously endangered by a system 
under which English traders fight against foreign competitors 
with their hands tied”. Sir Robert Giffen in the same review 
elaborates the point he made in his letter to the “ Times” ; he 
says that “mutual preferences” are a ticklish question to 
tackle, but that political considerations are of superior import- 
ance to economic and must decide our action. Dr. Beattie 
Crozier—a recent convert from Cobdenism—is as nervous 
concerning the possibilities latent in an imperial preferential 
scheme as Sir Robert Giffen. But he admits “if Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Colonial statesmen can see their way to 
make a business scheme, which shall draw the bonds tighter, 
work without friction, the endeavour can be fraught with nothing 
but good”. The most effective article in favour of an arrange- 
ment with the Colonies is that by “Calchas” in the “ Fort- 
nightly”. One excerpt will show the sort of analysis to which 
“ Calchas ” subjects our trade position :— 


“ Three Years’ Exports of British Produce. 


1900. 1901. 1902. 

To Foreign Countries 196,812,000 175,233,000 174,395,000 

Te all British Possessions. 94,379,000 104,788,000 109,028,000 

To Canada only ... és 7,605,000 7,785,002 10,345,000 

To South Africa only 12,758,000 17,153,000 24,436,000 


The Colonies alone are keeping up our trade returns, and 
ee the reaction which would have given Mr. Chamber- 
in a much better electoral opportunity.” 

“ Diplomaticus ” also in the “ Fortnightly ” opposes Colonial 
=. on the ground that “instead of consolidating the 

mpire it would lead inevitably to new and perilous dissen- 
sions”. On the other hand Mr. Maurice Low in the 
“ National” believes that the departure would bring Great 
Britain and America into closer relations. America has already 
shown that she understands the magnitude of the interests 
she has at stake. America is not singular in that respect. 
The two uncompromisingly free import articles in the reviews 
.are M. Yves Guyot’s in the “Fortnightly” and Lord Welby’s 
in the “Contemporary”. M. Guyot when not making mis- 
statements about colonial commerce delivers little homilies on 
such texts as “ The protectionist spirit produces in a man both 
the mania of persecuting and the mania of being persecuted ”. 
The sentiment is worthy of Lord Welby who assures us that “it 
is dangerous policy to run great risks, to incur great losses, in 

order to anticipate not an actual but an affrehended loss of 
trade”. Poor man! Really his editor ought to have saved 
him and his cause from such gaucherie by a judicious use of 
blue pencil. 

Chief among the miscellaneous articles in the reviews should 
be placed M. Eugéne Etienne’s in the “ National” on the 
Colonial controversies between France and England. The 
President of the Colonial group in the Chamber—of which he 
is also Vice-President—does not appear in this article as the 
ogre he says he is sometimes represented as being. He does 
not need a slice of Africa with his breakfast, nor a province of 
Asia for hisdinner. He does not hope to put France ona level 

of equality as a Colonial Power with Great Britain who has 
made so excellent a use of the time and of opportunities which 
France has lost, but he is proud of the work the Third Republic 
has done in re-creating the French Colonial Empire upon a 
new basis. He approaches the solution of questions open as 
between France and England in a spirit of moderation, naively 
suggesting that England will not break her word in regard to 
Egypt, will not stand between France and an equitable readjust- 
-ment of boundaries in Africa or Siam, and will meet the Republic 


a good half way, in regard to her ambition in Morocco, the New 
Hebrides and Newfoundland. We can quite believe that he is 
anxious for a friendly settlement of colonial and economic 

uestions with England, and if negotiations were carried on in 
the spirit of his “National Review” article the difficulties 
should not prove insuperable, though he might want more than 
England could concede. In “Blackwood” we get more 
“ Personalia” by Sigma dealing mainly this month with 
judges. The anecdotes are most of them old, but they 
belong to another generation, and like the port of which 
Sigma has something to say do not lose their quality or their 
value by keeping. In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Herbert Vivian 
has a vigorous and well-informed account of the “ Glorious 
Revolution” in Servia. It will not be pleasant reading to the 
men who murdered, or connived at the murder of the late 
King and Queen. “The nation has been put back at least a 
century. Whether it will be relegated to the dark ages or blotted 
out altogether will depend on the events of the next few years. 
Karageorgevich comes to Belgrade as a stranger with a shady 
record. . .. If I were a bookmaker | would gladly lay very long 
odds against the reign of Prince Peter outlasting the year.” Inthe 
“ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Walter B. Woodgate has an article 
which should be widely read just now on the motor and the 
birthright of the highway. The point he makes will not be 
pleasing to the motorist. It is that the ordinary individual 
walking riding or driving may use the highway as a birthright, 
but as the motor was never in contemplation when the right 
was given, the motorist can only use it as a privilege and 
by special license. The fact might be usefully remem- 
bered in framing measures to regulate the speed of the 
motor. Sir James Crichton- Browne’s article in the 
“Contemporary” on the Froude-Carlyle controversy will 
attract a certain order of mind, but does not improve 
the character of the review in the eyes of those who 
would rather these unpleasant revelations were not made for 
the benefit of the prurient and the over-curious in matters 
affecting the domestic and personal life of great men. In the 
“Monthly” Mr. A. Pelham Trotter has a noteworthy article 
on “The Tide of Civilisation”, and both Mr. H. Lawrence 
Swinburne and Mr. Julian Corbett defend the naval adminis- 
tration of Lord Selborne. Mr. Swinburne contends that it is 
no exaggeration to say Great Britain has doubled her fighting 
efficiency in the Mediterranean in three years. 
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consider MSS, with a view to early publication.—sa Paternoster Kow, E.C, 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,122 Leaden-. 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2 y 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100, he 
23 % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 
Telegraphic A :  Brrxpecx, Lonpon.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 2 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


Oil 


FOR THE HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. Nothing equals it 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Row ianps, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates. and all charge. 


information free of Replies received. 
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S.C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. Ltd. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


GRACE 
A Novel. 


crowd into the libraries...... i: 
George Gissin and pom of Mark Rutherford in this novel.” 

Times.— ¢ pathos of the tale-is moving and genuine.” 

Outlook.—‘* Strong in its sincerity and freedom from lurid stage effects.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ A strong oe study of an unconventional 
character...... Astory full of the light and shadow of life.” 

Athenaum.—‘‘ Grace Marlow’ is extraordinary by reason of the 
Sr. — yday manner in which it touches on some of the real problems and 

ife—difficulties rarely introduced into English fiction.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


VALENCIA. VARELST. 


A. Novel. 
By Mi A, SILVESTRE. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘' A novel which deals with ‘the of men from an 

uncommon point of i. The power of love as directed by a great soul is ad- 
exemplified in the character of Stephen Varelst. cultivation of the 

Divine Spark, until it becomes idealistic and consumes the grosser passions which 
surround it, is ably portrayed in characters which, though ideal, are not impossible, 
and which = > Lag conception worth individual study. The book shows what 
“men are might become.” 

British Weekly. —“ It is certainly an ‘effective piece of melodramatic work, and 
-a sense of colour and movement impart toit an individuality.” 

St. ¥ames's Gazette.—** Miss M. A. Silvestre promises to be a successful writer 
-of fiction...... This story soars above the drawing-room tittle-tattle of the average 
movel of the day in a very refreshing manner. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUES, 


And Other Sermons. 
By Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s 6d. 
Sermons, Addresses, and Lectures. 
By Rev. J. ADDERLEY, M.A. 
Church Times.— A | Ae om addition to their excellent ‘ World’s Pulpit Series.’ 
..If anyone wishes to read a straightforward and uncompromising defence of the 
citadel of the Catholic position, written so as to be-understood of all men, we have 
yet to find a better book to recommend our readers than Father Adderley’s.” 
Daily News. “‘Vhere is much in this volume that arouses controversy...... There 
is honesty, passion and sincerity on every page.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


QUIS HABITABIT 
(PSALM XV.) 
By Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A. 
A Meditation for Christian Socialists. 
Pilot.—‘* Nowhere that we know of are the real aims of the Union stated so 
clearly and so convincingly.” 
Publishers’ Circular.—‘* We have seldom read instructions on any sacred subject 
so practical and at the same time so sympathetic as these addresses. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TRUE RELIGION. 
By the late Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Spectator.—‘* Dean Farrar gives us here a very acble and inspiring volume ......... 
He noes I plain speech on many questions which touch the public and private life of 
‘Eng 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF LIFE. 
By Rev. J. MONRO GIBSON, M.A., D.D. 
Evangelical Magazine.—“ Finely suggestive | illustrations. light up this book. 
From end to end the es are alive. Clean vision, hopeful outlook, and strong, 
» fair-minded facing of facts are the characteristics of this volume.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OLD AND NEW. 
By Rev. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Guardian.—“ Canon Scott Holland's immense enthusiasm and invincible hope.” 
Publishers’ Circu/ar.— Earnest, thoughtful..... Sound religious teaching, great 


- scholarly treatment.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 


A Series of Sermons on Critical Questions delivered at St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, W. 
With Preface by Rev. JAME S ADDERLEY, and a Bibliography 
by each Preacher. 
CONTENTS. 
‘HOW READ THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By Rev. 

B. Swere, D. 

THE AUTHORITY AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. R. J. Knowrine, D.D. 


ST. PAUL. By Rev. A. C. Heaptam, M.A. 

THE VIRGIN, BURTiA OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. W. 
SAND. 

THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. A. 
Rosertson, D.D. 

- Square 16mo. printed in Sepia, and daintily bound in cloth, with effective Cover 


n, 1s. 6d. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


Reprinted from an Edition of a Century ago, and contains OLD DAME 
TROT, OLD MOTHER HUBBARD, COCK ROBIN, MY MOTHER, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; 
CRIES LONDON, &c. 


Square 16mo. paper boards, with Design, rs. 
‘CINDERELLA: or, The Little Glass 


Slipper. Illustrated with appropriate Engravings. Reprinted from the 
Edition published by J. Harris, 1808. 


‘London: S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 47 Great Russell St., W.C. 
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THIS WEEKR’S BOOKS, 


CLASSICS. 

The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa (Edited by James H, 
Srawley), Cambridge: At the University Press. 55. net. 
Selected Letters of the \Younger ‘Pliny (Edited by Elmer Truesdell 

Merrill). Macmillan. 6s. 


FICTION. 
The Love that Overcame (Adeline Sergeant). 
Anglo-Americans (Lucas:Cleeve). Unwin. 
The Sins of a Saint (J. R. Aitken). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
The Lyons Mail (R. H. Sherard); The Staff in Flower. Greening. 


6s. each. 
Against the Pikes (Mary Tench). Russell. 6s. 


Methuen. 6s. 


The Southern Cross (Hew Stirling). Sonnenschein. 35. 6a. 
Francis Vane (D. F. Walters). Sonnenschein. 35. 6d. 
Strawberry Leaves (A. Leaf). Nash. 6s. 
The Wrong Road (Major Arthur Griffiths). Milne. 6s. 
The Darkest Hour (Louis Tracy). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Boy or Girl ? (C. F.deM. M.). Drane. 35. 
The Medizval Stage (E. K. Chambers. 2vols.). Oxford: at the 


Clarendon Press. 255. net. 

Cardiff Records (Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Cardiff: Published by order of the Corporation. 

** The Garden Colony.” : Story.of Natal and its Neighbours (Robert 
Russell). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

History of the Peninsular War (C. Oman. 
the Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 


Law. 


Mayne’s Treatise on Damages (Seventh Edition. John D. Mayne and 
Lumley Smith). Stevensand Haynes. 28s. 


Vol. IV.). 


Vol. II.). Oxford ; at 


REPRINTS. 
The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb (Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Vol. V.). Methuen. 7s. 62. 
A Selection from the Best English Essays (Sherwin Cody). Chicago: 


McClurg. $1.00 net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

New Conceptions in Science (Carl Snyder). Harpers. 75. 6d. net. 
The Law of Mental Medicine (Thomas Jay Hudson). Putnams, 

7s. 6d. 
History of Philosophy (William Turner). Ginn. 12s. 6d. 
Outlines of Psychology (Josiah Royce). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
Experimental Psychology and its Bearings upon Culture (George M. 


Stratton). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Sun Moon and Stars: Astronomy for Beginners (Agnes Giberne). 
Seeley. 5s. 


The Souls ” Black Folk (W. E. Burghardt du Bois. Second Edition). 

Chicago: McClurg. $1.20 net. 
VERSE. 

The Festival of Spring from the Divan of Jelaleddin (William Hastie). 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 35. het. 

Guido and Veronica and Other Poems (Kaufmann C. Spiers), 
Nutt. Is. 

Raja-Cekhara’s Karpiira-Maiijari: a Drama by the Indian Poet 
Rajacgekhara (Edited by Sten Konow. Translated into English 
by Charles R. Lanman) Cambridge, Mass.: Published by 


Harvard University. 
Poems (Valentine Ash). Grant Richards. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


All Red Line, The : The Annals and Aims of the Pacific Cable Com- 
pany (George Johnson). Stanford. 6s. 

Booktrade Bibliography, English, Three Centuries of (A. Growoll). 
Sampson Low. 2Is. net. 

Césarisme, le, et son Poéte Enrico Corradini (Rosalia Jacobsen. 
Extrait de la ‘* Revue’ du ter Juin, 1903). Paris. 

Cricket, The, of Abel, Hirst, and Shrewsbury (E. F. Benson and 
Eustace H. Miles). Hurst and Blackett. 4s. 

Giulio Cesare : Dramma Storico in 5 Atti (Enrico Corradini. Seconda 
Edizione). Roma: Casa Editrice della Rassegna Internazionale. 
2.50 lire. 

Jacob Shumate (Sir Henry Wrixon. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 

Life and Labour of the People in London (Charles Booth. 
volume). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Mayfair, Belgravia, and Bayswater (G. E. Mitton. Edited by Sir 
Walter Besant). Black. Is. 6d. net. 

Piano Book, Pet’s (Miss L. Dagmar Foster). 


55. net. 


21s. net. 
Final 


Pitman, Hart and Co. 


Is. 
i of Old Downside (Right Rev. Abbot Snow). Sands. 55. 
Ww eekly (Edited by T. P. O’Connor. Vol. I.). London. 
The Woman Who Toils (Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY:—American Journal of 
Mathematics (Edited by Frank Morley) ; International Journal of 
Ethics, 65¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7; Mercure de 
France, 2/7. 25¢. ; United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Humane 
Review, 1s.; Travel, 3¢. ; The Open Court, toc. ; The Common- 
wealth, 3¢. ; The Genealogical Magazine, Is. ; The Antiquary, 
6d. ; The International Quarterly, 5s. ; Current Literature, 2c. 5 
Rivista Ligure (Genova), 1 iva ; Journal of the Royal Colonia! 
Institute, 6d¢.; The East and the West, 1s.; The Insurance 
Register, 1Is.; The Bookseller, 6¢.; The Hibbert Journal, 
2s. 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Burlington Gazette, 4d. ; 
The Forum, 50c. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The British 
Journal of Inebriety, 1s. ; The Ethical Record, 2¢¢. 
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‘A NOVEL FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
ELIZABETH’S 
CHILDREN. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


“The story is amusing, without a flagging page.” —Wor/d. 

“The book is witty, neatly phrased, full of fun and good feeling from the first 
page to the last......We ‘have laughed heartily over the many~ pranks and clever 
sayings of these three little French boys.”—-Daily Mail. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 6s. 
By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 


Pure farce...... = ingenious Telegraph. 
His portrayal ooper’” is not unworthy of Mr. m 
ee ‘all Mail Gazette. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ His sense of humour has a'wide’'range. It touches here Ingoldsby, there Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, resembling the former in subject-matter and gusto, the latter in its 
power of being precise, suave, and logical, in the most ridiculous semen 

imes. 


THE POET’S CHARTER. By F. B. 
MONEY-COUTTS, Author of ‘*The Revelation of St. Love 
the Divine,” &c Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. R 


“Mr. Money-Coutts writes ae and carries his reader with him.” 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Two qualities he possesses which’seem to us likely to give the book a brilliant 
and, perhaps, everlasting life—first, the continual stream of reflection to which he 
always adds a stream of passion ; and, second, the pleasing digressiveness which 
enables him to support his argument by quotations from a very diverse course of 
books during his study of Job.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. By CHARLES PROTHEROE. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The real McKay......Our heading is the strongest superlative known to 
Mercantile Jack; it indicates high-water springs of his approval, and without 
hesitation I apply it to Mr. Protheroe’s book.” 

Mr. Frank T. BULLEN in the Daily Chronicie. 


‘A NEW POET.”—DA4/LY JAZZ. 


SONGS OF DREAMS. By 
CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“* Miss Clifford's lyrics have charm and'spontaneity : they are by turns thoughtful 
and daintily fanciful, or charged with deeper qualities of feeling and imagination, 
and almost everywhere her verse has the true lyrical quality of inherent music.” 

“ Nowadays the beck of trickl feebly al he bed é’ eae 

poe! Tickles very feebly along the of illiterature. 
Any fresh shower that may hel to keep it from beer dry is most welcome. 
Such a shower is Miss Ethel Clifford's volume.” 
Mr. James Douctas in the Star. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 


VOL. II. 
THE MOTOR BOOK. by R. T. 
Fcap. 8vo. leather, 


MECREDY, Editor of the Jfotor News. 
4s. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
“* A prettily bound little book, amply illustrated and clearly arranged.” 
VOL.'I Daily News. 


THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. For 


the Use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the 
Country. By HARRY ROBERTS. 


“* Written with the enthusiasm of one who truly loves this kind of exercise. It is 
full of practical hints on such matters as fire-making, wayside cooking, washing, 
tent-pitching, caravans, and so on, together with information on many other 
matters that a ‘tramp’ would find usefui.”—J!ordd. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
VOL. XIV. 

THE BOOK OF THE HONEY BEE. 


By CHARLES HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Beside a full and minute description of the method of managing a hive and the 

y of the bee, which will go a yay ini - 

g long way to help to success in its manage 
VOL. XVI. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAFFODIL. 
By the Rev. S. EUGENE BOURNE. With 22 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series:6f 19 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyodke;Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers,’ 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 

‘The published price .of these Volumes is 
£5 Gd.,.but we are ‘able'to offer themito our 
readers, for .ashort time oaly,at ‘half price,-viz. 
£I 3d.,°in instalments, ‘or, if "you prefer ‘to 
pay -eash, a'further discount of Js. 3d. may ‘be 
deducted 


MR, ‘CHAMBERLAIN'S FISCAL POLICY. 


‘At the ‘present ‘moment, when 'the one topic of 


discussion is ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s new fiscal policy, 


all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 
‘WE -OFFER THIS ‘SFANDARD ‘BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 


THIS ‘OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 


‘Hundreds of these Volumes ‘have been sold at 


‘the full vprice 3s. ‘6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 


set, and were a bargain‘even'then ; ‘but now when 


‘the great ‘fiscal ‘principles "with which they ‘deal 


are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 

mentplan at HALF 'PRICE. 

Fill up'the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RIcHARD HEATH. 

2. THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
Preface by'R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

3 and 4.=SIXTY YEARS OF AN \AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

5 and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
Verax ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD RoGERs. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THorotp Rocers. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 

13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Jon Mortey. 
2 Vols. 

17.~—THE GLADSTONE ‘COLONY.— By JAmes FRANCIs. 
Hocan,'‘M.P. 

18..COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Lerroy-BEAuLiEU, HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BarTH, the Right Hon. LzonarD CourTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction. 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


By L. T. Hosnouse, M.A. 


To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 
further payments of 11/- each. , 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason ycu are unable to fil 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


Siigmed ee 
Free Delivery in (M>., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal 
District. Outside Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 
By «(Indicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of rs. 3d. 
The Books can he 'inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Che Garden Beautiful. 


A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6. 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
‘so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopedic work as Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DkuRyY’s ‘* Book 
OF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
‘the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained. 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/ienf2/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the beok within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 
garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 
everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘* Book oF 
(GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTS, PALMS 
and. BAMBOOS, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and FRuIT CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
‘importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
-equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
‘Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of 720. 
Altogether, the ‘‘ Book OF GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most practical as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Upcott 
BazaaR BuILpincs, Drury W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’s 
'** Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
J enclose 35. 6d. TI undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
._Lnstalments of 23. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the satd Book until all 
the instalments are paid. 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L, UPCOTT GILL, as above. 


A COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS, mostly connected with the History of 
Music, THE PROPERTY OF A WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 15, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
COLLECTION of PORTRAITS, mostly connected with the History of 
Music, the property of a well-known Amateur, comprising fine Mezzotint Portraits, 
including Mrs. Billington, by R. Dunkarton, after J. Downman; Mademoiselle 
Clermont, by J. R. Smith ; Mrs. Harriet Powell, by J. R. Smith, after W. Peters ; 
Signora Zamperini, by Finlayson, after Howe ; and others, proofs before letters ; 
Stipple and ly Engravings, some of great rarity. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Strand 


cisely, a 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY ul 23, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
comprising Letters of Robert Burns, Thackeray, Browning, Tennyson, D. G. 
Rossetti, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Napoleon, 
&c.; a most interesting Series of Autograph Letters addressed to Harrison 
Ainsworth from C. Dickens and others, and a large number in the Autograph of 
Ainsworth to various ges: a Series of Autograph Letters addressed to Sir 
T. N. Talfourd from C. Dickens and other celebrities; a most valuable and 
important Series of Autograph Letters and Documents Signed, relating to the 
English Navy, 1642-1748, containing Autograph Letters and uments signed, of 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Admiral Blake, John Bradshawe, General 
Monck, and many others ; a Series of Letters of “‘ George Eliot” to Mr. Simpson,. 
Albums of Autograph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 


Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. — 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


Catalogues may be had. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrFEerRED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. La &@ 
One Year eee —-- I 8 2 eee ace I 10 4 
Half Year... oo O88 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
ulty ed in ob the 
In the event of any diffic cing experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher! would be glad to be in. 
formed immediately. 
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THE WORKS CHARLES DIGKENS. 


HERE has never been a time when the Works of DICKENS were so widely 


read as now. 


There has never been a time when it was possible to obtain DICKENS’S 
Works at so many graduated prices to suit all purses. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN anpD HALL, who alone possess the right to publish complete editions of DICKENS, are able to 


ut upon the 


market a variety of editions entirely unapproached for excellence and value, containing all the original illustrations reproduced from the first 
steel plates, at prices varying from Ios. 6d. a volume to Is. a volume, as under. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 
An Edition, limited to 130 numbered 4 signed copies, of the Gadshill Edition 
of the 


WORKS and LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 36 volumes, small demy 8vo. Price £18 18s. net per set. 
Printed on entiqns laid paper, with deckle edges, with the water mark ‘“C. D.” 
on every page. The edition contains all the full-page illustrations, printed on best 
Japanese paper. The volumes are bound in green buckram, with paper label. 


Only a few Copies left. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. 


wiTH INTRODUCTIONS AND Notes, sy ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 volumes, Square crown 8vo. Price, per volume, 6s. 

This edition of DICKENS’S WORKS is the most handsome that has yet been 
published. It contains many stories and sketches which have not appeared in any 
previous collected edition of Dickens's works, and is printed on special paper from 
new type, and bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The original illustrations, 
inseparably associated with Dickens’s writings, by Seymour, Hastor 
BRowNE, CRUIKSHANK, WALKER, LANDSEER, Leecu, Marcus 
Strong, CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, Luxe Fitpgs, are all printed from an unused 
set of duplicate plates in the possession of the ay ee or from plates re-engraved 
for this edition. In some instances, where the Illustrations were not of uniform 
merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their place by CHARLES GREEN, 
Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, Harry Furniss, F. H. Townsenp, A. JULES 
GoopMaAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 


In 2t volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price 5s. each. 

This edition is printed on light antique wove paper, from t especial]. 
for the purpose, from the text of the Gadshill Edition, and comelan, Gaston, 
all the additional Stories and Sketches which a) r therein. It also contains 
reproductions of the Illustrations especially done for that edition, as well as of all 
the original engravings. 

Each volume contains a Frontispiece printed in Colour, and is bound in olive 
_green cloth. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


In 17 volumes. Large crown 8vo. maroon cleth. Containing all the 
Original Illustrations. Separate volumes, 5s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


In 19 volumes. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
This is a handsome and dignified Library Edition, with biographical introduc- 
tions by ARTHUR WAUGH giving the history of each book and its place in Dickens's 
life. These introductions are not technical or bibliographical ; they aim at brevity 
and the narrative note, telling a story rather than arraying doc N 
is made at superfluous criticism ; the biographical 


° 
is p ; and it is 

hoped that the edition presents a clear and interesting story of the literary life of 

Dickens, no less than a worthy collection of his masterpieces. | 

. og edition is printed on large crown octavo, on a specially-made opaque, but 

ight paper. 

The illustrations are specially reproduced for this edition from the plates of the 
original editions, new blocks having been made for the purpose. They include all 
the originals by Hastor K. Browne Phiz”), CrutkKSHANK, SEYMouR, WALKER, 
LANDSEER, MACLisE, LgecH, Marcus STONE, GEORGE CATTERMOLE, LU KE 
Ficpgs, and others. 


A COMPLETE POCKET EDITION. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


In17 volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per volume cloth, and 3s. 6d. net 
per volume in leather. 

This Edition of Dickens’s Works is printed on Oxford India Paper, and includes 
all the additional stories and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and Authentic 
Editions, and the new Illustrations especially drawn for those Editions, together 
with reproductions from the famous original etchings and woodcuts. 

AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH BOOK A LIST OF THE PRI WN- 
CIPAL CHARACTERS THEREIN 1S GIVEN, AND ON THE COVERS 
ARE EMBOSSED OUTLINE PORTRAITS OF THE CHIEF 
CHARACTER, TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
BY PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, AND OTHERS. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 21 volumes. Crown 8vo. blue cloth. Original Illustrations. Separate 
volumes, 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRESIDE EDITION. 
With the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘* Phiz,” &c. 
In 22 volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net and 1s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net 


and 3s. net. 


The Shilling Edition. 


In 2¢ volumes, each with frontispiece. 


Separate vols., Is. Complete sets in special binding, 21 volumes, gilt top, in sets only, £1 Is. net. 


ALSO 


The Autograph Edition. 


In 56 volumes at £6 net per volume. 
Edition limited to 250 Copies for England and America. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL have much pleasure in announcing that they have completed arrangements with Mr. George D. Sproul, of New 
York, by which they are to act as the Sole Agents in Great Britain and the Colonies for the publication of THE AUTOGRAPH 
DICKENS, which may be regarded as the most remarkable and monumental collection of Dickensiana ever issued in book form. Prospectus 
and full details on application. 


THE WORKS THOMAS 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL are the only publishers of Complete Editions of the Works of THOMAS CARLYLE in the following 
well-known Standard Editions :— 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 
LIMITED LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


In 30 volumes, square demy 8vo. £15 15s. net. Zhe Volumes are not sold 
separately. 

This Special Edition of the ‘‘ Centenary” Carlyle is strictly limited to three 
hundred copies, and is sold in sets only. It is printed from the same type as the 
smaller edition, but on large deckle-edged paper of superfine manufacture and 
especially made for the purpose. The vol are hand ly bound in crimson 
buckram, with white and gilt label on back, and with the top edge gilt. The 
edition contains numerous extra portraits in addition to the steel and photogravure 
Pertraits, illustrations, maps, and plans which appear in the small edition, all of 
which are proofs on India paper. A few copies are still for sale. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Inrropuctions, sy H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
In 30 volumes, square crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. per volume. 

The Centenary Edition is the most complete edition of Carlyle’s Works yet issued 
aes several essays and minor writings never before published in a collected 
= The volumes are printed on light paper, and bound in dark blue cloth. The 
ullustrations consist Ogravure and steel portraits, the majority of 


mainly of p 
~which, includiag some of Tuomas Cc i i 
ARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 volumes, small crown 8vo. red cloth. Separate volumes, rs. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION 
ON 
INDIA PAPER. 


In cloth, 2s. net per vol. In leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Each containing a Frontispiece Portait. 

A Handy and Delicate Edition upon a specially-made quality of India Paper, so 
delicate that, while the Edition is printed in an admirably clear type, the whole of 
Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION, consisting of upwards of 800 pages, is comprised in a 
single volume of about half an inch in thickness. The Publishers believe that, for 

everal convenience, combined with elegance and taste, this Copyright Edition will 
found to stand entirely without a rival. 


THE CHEAP ISSUE. 


In 11 volumes, crown 8vo. bound in blue cloth, 1 4s. 


‘THE CHELSEA EDITION. 


In special red cloth binding, 1x volumes, with gilt tops, £1 5s. net. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 


11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro 24 Numéros par.an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE, Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup @ idées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’ss aa pour LA REVUE, ricHement 
USTREE. 


** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout desuite” (Arex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA*REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile résumé 
de l'esprit humain ” (E. “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les ee revues frangaises et étrangéres " (Les Débats). 

.Lba Revue parait 1et e¢ de 15 de chaque mois et ne que des. articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

‘La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politigues, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La une vraie encyclopédie de 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1g00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les A reg de b (Demander'nos Pro- 
Spectus. 

On s'abonne sans frais dans toms les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La’ Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper whieh gives all sides of the 
great ‘Fiscal ‘Discussion. 


primes de valeur. 


Special Articles : 
LORD KELM@IN. 
A PORTRAIT AT THE ACADEMY 
YEARS AGO. By W. W. Fenn. 


‘Price 2a. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S .BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON EXviRons. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.4, 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


“A brilliant book.”—T7he Times. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


‘NORTH WALES. ‘DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Far superior to ordinary Daily Chronicle. 
_Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G:-S. 


1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
“Bournemouth and’ the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, ‘Worthing, ‘Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards, 

‘Malvern, Heréford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Cohwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
'Bxeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

“Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

.Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s ‘End, Scilly Islands. 


‘Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

“‘Dgar S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King,:and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank’you for the copy of the new 
edition, so» well tte up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


“Yours faithfully, 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 


heading Hotels throughout the World. 


‘LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


Roval Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ‘ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
‘AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 

The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 

CHAIRMAN— 

Sir EDWIN statement LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 

This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 

Department 1s being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal ‘for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General .Funds. ° 

Subscriptions ard Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 
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The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


(Bstablished 1856.) 


PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND 


FOR 


THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund: 
for Granting Help to Country Clergymen 


and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are fre- 
quent where for six, eight, or ten years—sometimes 
even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked “‘ Holiday Fund.” 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Offices of the Corporation, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square;. 
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GOLDFIELDS OF EASTERN. AKIM. 


HE fourth ordinary general. meeting of the Gold- 

fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, was held on Monday at the Institute of 

Accountants, Moorgate Place; E.C., Mr. George Macdonald: (the: 
‘Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles S. Good) read the notice convening the meeting and 
also the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the~ and accounts, said the 
“Company was incorporated to acquire certain mining leases in West Africa and to 
.do a certain amount of development work where it was found necessary, and then to 
dispose of those — to other companies. During the past three years four sub- 
.sidiary companies had. been formed+the« Birrimi Valley GoldMining and ing 
‘Company, the Asiakwa» Hydranlicking; and. Mimingy Corporation, the: Kwaben 
mines, and the Appankran Consolidated” Mines—and he gave the shareholders the 
latest information received regarding those companies. Birrim. Valley, the 
‘Asiakwa Companies were what were termed alluvial propositions. The Kwaben 
Company, on the other hand, was working upon a reef proposition. The Appan- 

fe ithi i i conj jon. with the Axim 
Mines and the Sekondi and Tarkwa Company, A.company was formed for’ 
£150,000, with £50,000 working capital, of which the first. £30,000 was 
goaranteed by the three- companies: in’ equal ‘proportions; leaving reserve 
of £20,000 working capital for further issue as and when required. The 
balance: of the capital—£s00,000—was then. divided into three pro- 
portions among the three companies concerned, so that the Sekondi and Tarkwa, 
the Axim Mines, and the Goldfields of Eastern Akim owned 33,000 fully-paid shares 
in this new proposition. Although the Company had only been recently formed, 
prospecting work had been carried on on the three areas for the last two or three 
years; and the latest advice was as follows: “* Adit level—The: advancement ‘since 
we started driving is 7 feet; total, 248 feet from:the mouth of the adit. The reef 
averages 4 feet thick, being widest in the bottom. A bulk sample taken from the 
face-gives‘a value of 2 oz. of gold per ton: There is more gangue (waste rock) in 
‘the ore just now than where the tormer sample was taken, namely; at 241 feet.” 
He.would. be quite satisfied if, when the reef was proved in depth and opened out? 
either end, they got a good ——_ ° ounce to the ton, which would give them a 
very gi eferring to the financial position, he alluded 


paying proposition. 
to the meeting which held: about eighteen. months ago, when it was re- 
solved to increase the capital from £100,000 to £200,000. he shares were 
offered, in the first instance, to the shareholders, and, the response not 
being adequate, it was n for the directors to endeavour to obtain 
funds in other quarters, About the end of t year a proposal came 
before the board to amalgamate their propositions with those belonging to 
‘the New Castle Gold Corporation; and that amalgamation had been carried 
out. The amalgamation was a very satisfactory one for both Companies. 
It was arranged that unless the New Castle Gold could bring in some £30,000 of 
fresh working capital, the ion could not be-proceeded with. As a matter 
of fact, a sum of £33,000 was brought in, which was £3,000 more than was 
stipulated. There were only 1,300. shares to come in: out of a total of 89,500. 
With regard to the properties. the: Goldfields of Eastern Akim now held, 
they were eight in number; but they had not been able to do any work 
upon them, because they had been anxious to see what they could get 
out of the leases they had already disposed of, upon a commercial basis; but, as 
indicating their probable value, he wished to inform them that a very valuable dis- 
covery had been made quite recently by the natives, who. were allowed to. prospect 
generally and to pick up any gold they could: find. The gold discovered consisted 
of 70 nuggets, varying in weight from many ounces to a few: pennyweights. There 
were also pieces of quartz thickly studded with gold. [He produced one of the 
nuggets, which weighed 2} Ib.j ¢ last point on which he wished to touch was 
with regard to Takoradi Bay. The bay itself was about 8 miles in extent, and they 
had been endeavouring to secure. the whole 8 miles, stretching from Takoradi Point 
to Sekondi Point. Three of the native chiefs had signified their intention of grant- 
ing’the Company leases, and the latest advices were that two of the leases had been 
actually granted, and they stood a very good chance of obtaining the third. He 
thought the value of Takoradi Bay could scarcely be over-estimated. It would 
some day—and in the very near future, he telleend—be the Delagoa Bay of West 
Africa. The Government, after going to the enormous expense of making Sekondi 
the port of entry for West Africa, were-now. beginning to consider whether it would 
not be wise to move the port from Sekondi to Takoradi Bay, or to have a second 
port of entry there. If this were.done, it would simply mean the construction ofa 
small coast railway, about six miles dong, to join whichever part of the bay was 
selected as the Larbour with the present terminus of the Gold Coast Railway. 

Mr. J. J. Jonas seconded the motion, which, aiter some discussion, was carried 


‘unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


CReDIT FONCIER OF MAURITIUS, 


: ‘HE thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Lord Stanmore, G.C.M.G. (Chairman of the Company), 
-presiding. 
The M 
the meciing, 
The Chairman said : ‘‘ On all previous occasions when I have been called on to 
address you, it has been my peseing duty to congratulate you on the prosperity of 
-ourCompany, the increase cf its receipts, and the handsome profits of the year. 
To-day 1 cannot do so. Mauritius had last year the misfortune of passing through 
the very worst crisis ever remembered there. The cattle plague, of whose terrible 
ravages have already heard, finally deprived most estates of the bulk, if not of the 
whole, of their draught animals, and that at the time when these were most wanted, 
for the crop which was then being gathered in. This catastrophe strikingly showed 
how admirable a Jabour force Tetmitios possesses in its Indian coolies. They 
cheerfully and readily undertook work ordinarily done only by oxen and mules, and 
without stipulating for advantages which, had they demanded them, it weuld have 
been impossible to refuse. Notwithstanding their efficient help, however, it was 
‘found impossible to finish the crop in time. Anyone conversant with the 
working of a sugar estate in any part of the world knows what the delay of some 
weeks in finishing a crop means to the unfortunate owner. Apart from the heavy 
and inevitable extra. expenditure thereby caused, the commencement of the wet 
season brought with it a gradual and serious decrease in the quality and richness of 
thecane juice. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that but few-estates could 
show any net profit on the year’s werking. As mentioned in: the board’s circular 
of April 28 last, this unfortunate state of things was followed by a demand, which 
- arose on all sides, for special financial assistance at a time when money was very 
scarce and acc ion almost btainabl he prompt assistance given by 
the local government to the planters alone saved the colony from impending 
disaster. The Governor lost no time in obtaining the necessary powers to enable 
him to grant to the planters the financial help so urgently needed by them, and 
large advances have been made to them under the provision of a local ordinance. 
But how far it may be possible for those interested in the sugar industry to meet 
their obligations is doubrful, and, to use the words of the report, “ until the next 
crop is realised it will, unfortunately, not be possible to ascertain the actual amount 
of losses, and in these circumstances the directors, with regret, but without a 
doubt, have come to the conciusion that they would not be justified in proposing 
any further dividend for the year 1902, and have placed a sum of £20,000 toa con- 
‘ tingent fund, leaving a balance of £2,645 8s. 2d. to be carried to new account.” Ten 
years have elapsed since such an announcement has been made from the chair. The 
wonderful recovery effected by the colony from the effects of the great hurricane of 
192, in the face of many adverse influences, gives. us every reason.to hope that the 
gloomy prospect of the present moment may shortly give ‘place to a brighter out- 
lock. ‘Luroing to the balance sheet and profit and loss account, I. will call your 
- attention to those figures which differ most from last year’s. Preference stock 
shows an increase of £3,787 10s. 3d., £3,487 ros. 3d. ofvcalls in arrears and £6 


and 


y (Mr. Alfred G. Dick) read the notice convening 
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per share-on soshares (converted:into preference’ stocks) having been received dur- 
ing theyear, Weshave still £4,x16'to issue to ee the total amount (£240,000), 
as authorised by Act of Parliament. Debentures (terminable) show’a further satis- 
factory reduction’ of £17,340, and’ at December 31 last only amounted to £43,730, 
while; since« that ‘date, th have been further reduced by £13,770, to £20,960. 
Debenture stock, redeemable in 1940, stands at £356,268. Had we been able to 
pay off the above remaining amount of terminable-débentures, as we were prepared 
to do, we should have had no difficulty in replacing them by a like amount of 


j debenture stock. Turning to the creditor side of the balance-sheet, mortgages and 


loans in Mauritius show an increase of £51,793, all the available funds at the 

ofsthe local board having been employed. owing to the great demand 
which’ prevailed’ for money. Coming to the profit and loss account, on the 
expenditure. side current. expenses, and Mauritius, are 4137. less. 
Interest on debentures and. debenture stock, debenture’ charges, a deben- 
ture stock expenses are £341 more. Loss by exchange showed an 
increase of! £4.094,. owing’ to the larger amount needed for the past year 
and to a slightly-more unfavourable: rate of exchange. Turning to the other side, 
the gross income of £76,013, though showing a falling-off of £6,608 as compared 
with: last year, hasyonly been exceeded on four occasions since 1864. The result of 


' the-year’s working would have been considered satisfactory had it not been for the 


anticipated losses to be incurred, owing to cattle plague and. the financial crisis 
which followed, and on account’of which some provision has been made by the 
transfér'to a contingent fund: ofthe: sum of £20000, leaving £2,645 to be carried 
forward. The directors deeply regret the unfortunate circumstances which make: 
it absolutely impossible for them to propose any further dividend for the year 1902 
beyond the 2} per cent. paid on the ordinary shares. and on the preference stock for 
the first'six months ofthe year. He then moved: ‘‘ That the report of the directors 
and statemen@ of accounts to December 31, 1902, be received and adopted.” y 

Sir Charles Lister Ryan, K.C.B., seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED: 


From the Direetors’? Monthly Report for May, 1903. 


Gold Recovered. 
BULLION. FINE GOLD 
Total. 


From Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill ee ee 30,126°95 10°755 8,8e9°149 9°355 
Tailings .. ee 4y180°44 4°450 3,605 °308 3°829 
Own Concentrat oe 847°03 “B99 839°869 "892 
Total from own Ore .. 15,163°a2 16"104 12,254°326 14°076 
Purchased Concentrates 874°62 — 869" 
16,038"04 14,723°352 
Expenditure and Revenue. 
135 Stamps crushed 18,832 tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton milled. 
s. d. a. 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) ~ 9,868 S$ 1 o 10 5°765 
Milling Account (including. Maintenance) 3,283 19 3 5°852 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) _.. 213 10 3 © 0 2°721 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) .. oe ee 2,762 19 9 211212 
General Maintenance Account .. as 40 0 4 © © 
General Charges oe 1,406 1 2 © 5'920 
17,574 19 6 0 18 7°98 
Development Account ee oe es 1,735 12 1 © 10°19 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. 462 15 6 © 5°898 
19,773 7 I © 
Profit on Working .. ee 35;660 4 1 17 10°460 
55,433 7° 5 2 18 10°457 
REVENUE. P 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Assets— . 4s. d. 
From Mill oe oe 36,476 2 118 
From Tailings .. oe oe © 15 9°689 
From Own Concentrate ee oe 3473 0 8 o 3 
54,833 6 1 238 2‘Sit 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand 
and Profits on Purchased Concentrates .. 600 1 4 ° 0 7646 
53:433 7 5 2 18 10°457 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 
Profits Tax. 

The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. Fine, less cost 
of realisation. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the Manager’s Report for May, 1903. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources oe os oe oe 
Total Yield in fine: gold from all sources, perton milled .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,120 tons milled. 


6,664°594 o7s. 
16°415 dwts. 


‘ost. Cost per Ton. 
Crushing and Sorting .. os oe oo 535 13 1 o 1 3°832 
ee ee ee 1,222 17 6 © 3 
Cyaniding Sands 1,073 15 9 o 2 7°738 
Slimes ee oe ee 4937 2 © 2°582 
Sundry Head Office Expenses; &c. .. oe 655:18 o o 1 7°386 
9,884 14 1 3 7°20% 
Development Redemption .. 812 ° 0000 
10,396 14 1 I § 7°292 
Profit .. oe ee oe eo 17,516 8 3 2 3 1°726 
£27,913 2 4 43 8 g'o18 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account 
Mill Gol oe eo ee £17,191 16 42 2 4°132 
Cyanide Gold ee ee oe oo 10,72 6 4 t 6 4°886 
427,933 2 4 £3 8 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £2,023 9s. 8d. 
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MESSRS. NEWEST BOOKS 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


This Important Volume, written, by the King’s Command, by the Author of FRANCE, includes not only a description and a detailed 
Historical Study of His Majesty’s Coronation, but it deals with the subject in relation with European and Imperial History. An Appendix 
contains the Official Lists of all the Persons invited to the Ceremony. The size is demy 8vo. and the price One Guinea net. The elaborate 
Heraldic Binding has been designed by Mr. DouGLAs COCKERELL, , 

There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. A few copies are for sale and the price is Twenty Guineas net. This fine 
Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. CocRERELL. 


Xr. 

The Definitive and Standard Edition of CHARLES LAMB must be for many years that edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas, and now in course 
of publication by Messrs. METHUEN. It will contain all the Works and Letters of Charles Lamb and of his Sister, and it will be complete in 
7 volumes, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. It has a very large amount of new material, and it will contain 200 Letters not given in other Editions. 
No other Edition can compare with it for completeness. 

Mr. Lucas —— to explain every allusion in CHARLES LAMB, and LAMB is the most allusive of authors. Mr. Lucas’s Notes 
to Volume I. cover 160 pages. 

This Edition has been received with enthusiasm by the critics and the public, and the following are a few extracts :— 


“ It will satisfy the most exacting of Elians.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given to the world. His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.”— Standard. 

“* This edition will for many — be the indispensable one to all students of Lamb."”—Academy. 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume convinces us that it was worth waiting for.” — 7imes. 


Messrs, METHUEN have just published a very complete and highly interesting book entitled THE NORFOLK BROADS, by 
W. A. Durr, It contains a complete description of all the Broads, of every river and stream in the district, together with chapters on bird 
life, entomology, pond life, botany, geology, archzeology, fishing, wild-fowling, and yacht-racing. It is finely illustrated with 48 Coloured and 
29 Uncoloured Illustrations by FRANK SourHGaTe. Any good Bookseller will show you a copy of this book or the Publishers will send you 
a Prospectus. The price is One Guinea net. 

Another charming book on a beautiful district of England is A BOOK OF EXMOOR, by F. J. SNELL. This also is profusely 
Illustrated, and the price is 6s. The following criticisms will describe the excellence of this book. 

Punch says it is “ charming and valuable” ; the Academy says that ‘all lovers of Exmoor should possess it”; and “genial and instructive” is the verdict of the 
Bristol Mercury. 

For all Tourists the best and most tasteful Guides are the “* LITTLE GUIDES,” delightfully Illustrated by E. H. New and other 
Artists. These little books are small in size and low in price, 3s. each, and they contain everything that the average Tourist requires, and they 
can be slipped into the smallest pocket. The arrangement is Alphabetical and saves much weary searching in the Index. Kindly write to 
Messrs. Methuen for a Prospectus of this Series. 


Wy. 

THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS promises to be one of the 
completest successes in modern publishing. It is a series of Reproductions in Miniature of the Famous Illustrated Books of past generations, 
especially of those books which contained Coloured Illustrations by ALKEN, ROWLANDSON, CRUIKSHANK, and LEECH. Thus for a few 
shillings you may buy a copy in little of a book which fetches from £§ to £50 at an auction. 


Two books which will increase the success of the series are about to be published. The first is THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
with 24 Coloured Plates by T. RowLANDsoN, price 3s. 6d. net, and the second is HANDLEY CROSS, by R. S. SuRTEEs, with many 
Illustrations in Colour and Line by Joun LexEcH, price 4s. 6d. net. Please ask to see these books at your bookseller’s, and read the 
following :— 

‘* A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.” —Spiere. 


nm “ The $ — of these littie volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and cheaply priced, is that they are exact reproductions of old, now unattainable 
itions. — Punch, 

We shall be surprised if these fail to achieve an instructive success.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Such a series may be welcomed without reserve. The books are all well known, were all famous in their day, but in their original forms are now hardly procurable- 
by the collector of smali means. The little volumes are excellent, and the reproductions have been carefully made.”—Academy. 


wi. 

Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN fer Prospectuses of their many new and interesting projects. They have in preparation a large 
number of Reprints of some of the rare and splendid books on which the old printers lavished their skill and industry, books which are now 
unobtainable by readers of moderate income. THE FOUR FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEARE, THE PARADISUS OF 
PARKINSON, the splendid HYPNEROTOMACHIA, THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON, a Reproduction in 
Folio of ALKEN’S NATIONAL SPORTS —these are some of the books which Messrs. METHUEN have in the press. 


Wit. 
Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for a Lise and Description of the New Six-Shilling Novels which they will Publish during the 


Coming Season. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

The success achieved during the last few years by Messrs. METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS has, perhaps not unnaturally 
induced some other publishers to adopt Messrs Methuen’s methods of Advertising and to imitate the Covers of their Novels. It is necessary, 
therefore, to beg the Public to examine carefully all Advertisements and Covers. Any Advertisement drawn up after the fashion of Messrs. 
Methuen’s well-known Advertisements does not necessarily emanate from this House, nor is a Cover exactly imitating the Covers of Messrs. 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS a proof that the Novel thus covered is Published by Messrs. Methuen. 


In short, the Public are urged to look for the imprint ef ‘‘ METHUEN ” at the head or foot of all Advertisements and for the same Name 
on the Cover or on the Title-page of Popular Novels. 


Witt. 

Messrs. METHUEN’S SiIXPENNY BOOKS are the best in existence, and can be seen at all booksellers’, newsagents’, and. 
bookstalls. Kindly ask for them everywhere, and do not accept other books in their place. Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN if there is 
any difficulty in obtaining their SIXPENNY BOOKS, and they wil! endeavour to make arrangements for the supply of these, in the 
places where they are at present unobtainable. 

NOTE.—Alost of the booksellers will show specimens of Messrs. METHUEN’S new books, and if there is any difficulty in thus seeing 
them they are on view at Messrs. METHUEN’S Offices. Messrs. METHUEN are always glad to show specimen pages and illustrations,. 
Sc., of their forthcoming ventures to any callers who are interested in books. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co., Lr 
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D., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTER Pace, at tke Office, 33 Southamptos: 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 11 July, 1903 


